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John Hersey: Fact and Fiction 


KELSEY GUILFOIL' 


Reviewers and critics frequently 
damn certain works of fiction by labeling 
them “journalistic,” implying that they 
are mere records of events, lacking depth 
of insight and the artistic power to com- 
pel the reader’s self-identification with 
the characters and their experiences. 
This literary anathema has been pro- 
nounced against some authors of high 
rank: Rudyard Kipling, for one; Sinclair 
Lewis, for another. Yet Daniel Defoe’s 
Moll Flanders is surely a classic and his 
Robinson Crusoe certainly nothing less. 
Both of them, in spite of moralistic and 
sentimental asides, have the form of fac- 
tual records. It appears that artistry in 
fiction may be the result of something 
other than narrative form. 

The works of John Hersey are an excel- 
lent test case. A journalist of wide experi- 
ence before he began to write fiction, Mr. 
Hersey shows in his two novels, A Bell for 
Adano and The Wall, that he still retains 
his reporter’s eye and ear and something 
of the reporter’s detachment from his 
subject matter. He still has the reporter’s 
passion for details and the habit of saying 
little about things that are not plainly 
evident. 


* Associate editor of the Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Magazine of Books. 


Providentially, Mr. Hersey himself 
has studied the problem and written 
about it. In a magazine article, “The 
Novel of Contemporary History,’ he es- 
says to distinguish between the work of 
the journalist and that of the novelist, 
who, using contemporary events as his 
material, contrives to give us a better 
understanding of these events than is to 
be derived from dry, bare-bones records 
of journalists and historians. As he says, 
“the first World War seemed true to us 
only when we read Dos Passos’ Three 
Soldiers and Hemingway’s A Farewell to 
Arms and Remarque’s All Quiet on the 
Western Front; the second World War 
has only begun to reveal its repugnant 
self to us as we have read Mailer’s The 
Naked and the Dead, Michener’s Tales of 
the South Pacific, Shaw’s The Young 
Lions, Cozzens’ Guard of Honor, and 
Wolfert’s An Act of Love.” 

He gets to the nub of the problem and 
sets up his own criterion when he further 
says: 

The task of this kind of novel is not to illumi- 
nate events; it is to illuminate the human be- 
ings who are caught up in the events. Character 


? John Hersey, “The Nove] of Contemporary His- 
tory,” Atlantic Monthly, CLXXXIV (November, 
1949), 5- 
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is the proper focus of novels of any genre. Again, 
here is a special strength that novelists always 
have at hand and that journalists rarely have: 
it is possible in fiction to make a reader identify 
himself with the human beings in the story-— 
to make a reader feel that he himself took part 
in the great or despicable events of the story. 

. Journalism allows its readers to witness 
history; fiction gives its readers an opportunity 
to live it. 


This, it seems, puts us right back 
where we started: the question of wheth- 
er a story is journalistic, and therefore 
something less than a work of art, de- 
pends on whether it gives a sense of im- 
mediacy and self-identification. And so 
we turn to Mr. Hersey’s works for a final 
judgment. 

John Hersey is the author of five pub- 
lished books: Men on Bataan (1942), Into 
the Valley (1943), A Bell for Adano 
(1944), Hiroshima (1946), and The Wall 
(1950). All of them are by-products of 
his work as a correspondent in World 
War II. Men on Bataan, a factual ac- 
count of the last-ditch heroics in the 
Philippines, and Into the Valley, a vivid 
picture of the fighting at Guadalcanal, 
were derived from his experience in the 
Pacific theater, while A Beil for Adano 
was the outgrowth of what he observed 
in the Mediterranean theater. The Wail, 
his latest and his most phenomenal suc- 
cess, was started when he was a corre- 
spondent in Russia in 1945, from what he 
saw in the concentration camps of Es- 
tonia and Poland and in what had been 
the ghettos of those countries. 

Three of these works are definitely 
classifiable as nonfiction; A Bell for 
Adano is assuredly a novel, while The 
Wall, a colossal 632-page volume, pur- 
ports to be fiction, yet is written like a 
factual record. 

His first two books, although they 
were well received by the critics and en- 
joyed good sales, had to meet the com- 
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petition of a flood of war books, some of 
them written far from the scenes of ac- 
tion and with no other motive than to 
cash in on the hunger of the public to 
read about what our armed forces were 
doing. Displaying, as do all his books, an 
integrity of purpose and a devotion to 
accuracy rare in such journalistic enter- 
prises, Men on Bataan and Into the Valley 
did no more for his reputation than to 
establish him as a careful, honest report- 
er content to let the facts speak for them- 
selves. 

With the publication of A Bell for 
Adano in 1944 Hersey leaped into nation- 
al fame. It was his first try at fiction and 
succeeded far beyond any _ beginner’s 
hopes. The reading public took the story 
to heart and made it a runaway best 
seller. It was adapted for stage produc- 
tion successfully, and in 1945 it was 
awarded the honor, most unusual for a 
first novel, of the Pulitzer prize in fiction. 

With the authorship of two works of 
fiction, Mr. Hersey’s status as a novelist 
is not yet determined. His own view on 
this point is to be applauded: he was 
quoted in the New York Herald Tribune 
Book Review as saying that it is not the 
first novel that really counts in determin-- 
ing a novelist’s true worth, but the fourth 
or fifth one. Consequently there is no 
point in trying to determine whether he 
is of the first rank of novelists or not; it 
is sufficient to evaluate what he has so 
far written for its own sake. 

There were many reasons why A Bell 
for Adano endeared itself to its readers. 
For one thing, it is a war story with the 
horrors and cruelties of the war left in a 
dim background. For another, it presents 
a pleasing picture of American military 
government in liberated territory, in con- 
trast to the corrupt and tyrannical fas- 
cism which preceded it. It is reassuring to 
be made to feel that the American occu- 
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JOHN HERSEY: FACT AND FICTION 


pation of conquered territory brought 
democracy and fair play to people who 
had suffered under totalitarianism. Still 
another pleasing idea was that of re- 
newed friendship between our country 
and Italy. But the story pleases most of 
all in that it stresses the human element 
involved in the problems of restoring law 
and order to a disorganized land. 

There are some who see in Major Jop- 
polo, the little Italian-American officer 
who followed hard on the heels of the in- 
vasion to take over the affairs of the 
Italian town of Adano, a character too 
idealized and perhaps too sentimental- 
ized. Yet it must be remembered that the 
story was written and published while 
the war was still being fought, and if it 
was on the side of artistic error to make 
Joppolo too much a Galahad or Bayard, 
it was a hopeful sign that a correspond- 
ent, who must have been well aware of 
the shortcomings of the military, could 
make him so idealistic. Actually, in mak- 
ing Major Joppolo somewhat unmilitary, 
Hersey the better achieved his aim, 
which was to show how men of good will 
can heal the wounds of the world. 

Moreover, Joppolo had to be an ideal- 
ist to understand the people of Adano, to 
comprehend how much they needed a 
bell to replace the one taken by the Fas- 
cists for scrap metal and how their need 
of food and supplies transcended military 
restrictions. Only an idealist could have 
countermanded an order of his com- 
manding general as Major Joppolo did. 
When the general, named Marvin in the 
book, was enraged by having the prog- 
ress of his jeep impeded by a donkey cart 
and gave orders that henceforth carts 
were to be kept out of the town of 
Adano, he presented Joppolo with a 
most serious problem. Realizing that 
supplies of food and water could not 
reach the town without the carts, Jop- 
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polo ordered the traffic restored, some- 
thing in military circles like defying the 
Almighty. 

Only an idealist, too, could have ap- 
preciated the importance of a bell for 
Adano. It took a man of sentiment to 
realize that the bell on the clock tower of 
the Palazzo, the peals of which told the 
people of Adano when to eat and when to 
pray, which summoned them for special 
events and marked the passing of the 
day, was a symbol to them of life and 
freedom. 

So A Bell for Adano is not a war novel 
in the heroic tradition. For that matter, 
A Farewell to Arms wasn’t either, quite. 
Yet Hersey’s story, set in a quiet back- 
water of the war, bears on the common 
humanity of people affected by war’s dis- 
turbances. Its characters are vivid, ap- 
pealing, and alive. In that respect it 
meets its author’s own criterion of the 
novel of contemporary history, that it 
illuminates the people caught up in the 
events and makes the reader feel closely 
akin to them. 

With the publication of Hiroshima in 
1946, John Hersey returned to straight 
reporting. The exciting quality of the 
narrative, the intensity of the interest it 
creates, and the sense of firsthand experi- 
ence communicated to the reader mark 
the very apex of reportorial skill. One can 
think of a dozen top-drawer correspond- 
ents and reporters who might have done 
the same thing, so far as the actual writ- 
ing is concerned. The distinguishing 
mark of Hersey’s account of the first ac- 
tual use of the atomic bomb is that he 
wrote it not as history but in terms of the 
people who suffered and died. He wasted 
no space on externals-—the conditions of 
the bombing, such as the plans, the drop- 
ping of the bomb, the general and over- 
all effect. 

Instead, the reader experiences the 
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bombing as though he, too, had lived 
through it. Hersey chose six survivors of 
the catastrophe, talked to them. at 
length, and then put down all that they 
could remember of what they had gone 
through. Thus he had six different ac- 
counts, overlapping to some extent, 
which he combined into a narrative 
which has a surprising unity, considering 
its method. From the first blinding flash 
of the explosion to the slow and difficult 
return to normal life it is all told as it 
appeared to these people. 

Hiroshima evokes compassion and pity 
in the reader, yet with no specious ap- 
peals to the emotions. Hersey relates 
heroism without heroics, speaks of suffer- 
ing without any sobbing of his own, and 
shows an extraordinary restraint in de- 
picting such horrors as a group of soldiers 
whose eyes had jellied in their sockets, 
probably from having looked directly at 
the flash from a rather near distance. The 
result is that his story has a terrific im- 
pact, far greater than if the author had 
tried to interpret the sufferings or direct 
the sympathies of the reader. 
+) Yet, masterniece of journalism though 
it is, and destined to be a classic of its 
kind, Hiroshime achieves little more than 
any factual account of a major catastro- 
phe can achieve, beyond the virtuosity of 
its writing. Except for some bitterness 
expressed by a girl office worker who 
was crippled by the blast, there is almost 
nothing touching the moral question of 
the bombing. The Japanese are made to 
appear as though they regarded it almost 
as one would a natural calamity, such as 
an earthquake or a tidal wave. Perhaps 
this is a mark of the Japanese character, 
but it gives a curious sense of detachment 
to the story. 

The Wall was begun with Hersey’s ob- 
servations of the concentration camps 
and what was left of the ghettos in east- 


ern Europe. At first he had the idea of 
writing a series of articles to acquaint | 
American readers with what had hap- 
pened in the Nazi attempt at wholesale 
extermination of the Jews. Then he pro- 
jected a factual story, somewhat like 
Hiroshima, perhaps, but a much bigger 
book, for he had a bigger story to tell. 
Years of research and writing went into 
the project—talking to survivors, exam- 
ination of documents, letters, diaries, 
newspapers, and other sources, both in 
Europe and in the United States. With 
his decision to tell the story from. the 
viewpoint of a single character, the book 
assumed the form of a novel. 

The story purports to be the editing of 
what is called “‘the Levinson Archive’’— 
a kind of super-diary kept by Noach 
Levinson, who lived through the Nazi 
occupation of Warsaw. This, we are 
given to understand, consisted of inci- 
dents, conversations, official records, and 
private notes kept by Levinson, a writer 
attached to the “‘Judenrat,”’ the organi- 
zation set up by the Jews under Nazi 
sanction for the administration of their 
own internal affairs, both before and 
after they were compelled to wall them- 
selves into the ghetto. 

The factual material used by the 
author thus passes through a complex in- 
volution. Starting as facts, it is trans- 
formed into fiction by giving it fictional 
form and supplying supplementary ma- 
terial from the author’s imagination, and 
is finally presented as though it were a 
true story. This is not the first time that 
a work of fiction, based on factual mate- 
rial, has purported to be a true story, but 
it is hard to see what has been gained by 
the method. Unless, of course, it is to 
meet the author’s own requirement of 
the novel of contemporary history, that 
it illuminate the people caught up in the 
events. 


we 
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The test, of course, is whether the 
people in The Wall appear any more real, 
any closer to the reader, than do Mrs. 
Nakamura and Dr. Fujii and Mr. Tana- 
moto and the other real persons in Hiro- 
shima. Does the reader have a greater 
sense of self-identification with the 
events because he is invited to witness a 
wedding within the wall of the ghetto? 
because he is vicariously present at the 
imaginary birth of an imaginary child 
and later vicariously shares the grief of 
the child’s tragic death? Do the tragi- 
comic antics of Schpunt, a little, mis- 
shapen Jew who mocked the Nazis by 
clowning before them, lend a greater 
poignancy to the narrative than the 
corpses lying in the street, covered only 
with newspaper because the living had 
need of their clothing? Does the autum- 
nal romance of Dolek Berson and Rachel 
Apt, leaders in the armed resistance that 
marked the end of the ghetto, bring these 
people closer than would a bald account 
of their heroic defiance? 

I think the answer must be yes. De- 
spite the enormous handicaps of style 
and method that Hersey has imposed 
upon his story, despite the confusing 
number of narrative threads and the 
multiplicity of characters, despite the 
churning together of facts and imagined 
trivia, there gradually evolves a sense of 
what it was like to live in the ghetto of 
Warsaw in World War II. 

One critic! objects to Mr. Hersey’s 
choice of characters, complaining that 
they are mainly intellectual, irreligious, 
upper-middle-class Jews of the sort who 
would not properly represent the spirit of 
Judaism. He says: “... but the fierce, 
volcanic courage that gave mortality to 
the struggle inside the Wall came mostly 


3Charles Angoff, “John Hersey’s Ghetto,” 
American Mercury, May, 1950. 


from the emaciated Jews with ear locks 
and straggly beards, hurrying from door 
to door in search of stale, hard bread for 
their hungry wives and children.” Such a 
misreading does Mr. Hersey and The 
Wall an injustice. Indeed, one can hardly 
believe that the critic read closely 
enough. There is at least one character 
who fits this critic’s idea of the wrong 
sort of protagonist, and that is Dolek 
Berson, an aesthete, a dilettante of mu- 
sic, who at the beginning of the story is 
indifferent to the cause of Jewry yet who 
at the end rallies the embattled Jews 
with the haunting music of his concer- 
tina. 

As for the principal character, Noach 
Levinson, he was certainly an intellec- 
tual, but since when has the Jew been 
any the less a Jew because he was an in- 
tellectual? Levinson was not only devot- 
ed to the cause of his people, but a schol- 
ar of Jewish history. As the Nazis were 
closing in for the final death stroke, he 
was able to stand in a bunker so crowded 
with listeners that lack of air put out 
their only light and lecture on what it 
means to be a Jew. Such a man would not 
be expected to be in the front rank of the 
actual fighting, but that he held a posi- 
tion of leadership is fully credible. 

Moreover, Mr. Hersey’s choice of such 
characters seems exactly right. Those 
who survived or managed to exist to the 
very end were bound to be those who had 
the most equipment to survive, while for 
the most part the little Jews of whom our 
critic speaks were shipped off to the gas 
chambers long before the final phase. 

In the end it did not matter whether 
they were intellectual or nonintellectual, 
whether they were originally religious or 
indifferent to the faith. As they at last 
hid in the sewers and the bunkers they 
had dug underground, distinctions of 
rank and wealth melted away. All that 
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was left to them was their common hu- 
manity and the hope to live. 

The greatest defect of The Wall is that 
the vast tragedy is viewed through the 
thick-lensed spectacles of myopic Noach 
Levinson. Occasionally the author over- 
comes this singleness of viewpoint by 
having some character relate what hap- 
pened to him, as recorded by Levinson, 
but it does present the usual difficulties 
of first-person narrative, the more limit- 
ing in this instance because of the tre- 
mendous scope of the subject matter. 
On the other hand, it does have the ef- 
fect of drawing the story together and 
giving it a unity it could hardly other- 
WiS€ 

It is true that the records, letters, and 
papers from which Mr. Hersey drew his 
material could be read for themselves, 
and the reading might be as moving as 
Mr. Hersey’s carefully wrought book. 
Yet to compress the record into a book 
even as large as this, to give the essence 
of the pitiful and horrifying tale, is an ac- 
complishment that puts the author high 
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in the ranks of living writers. As Norman 
Cousins said, it is ‘‘a novel that will do as 
much for the reputation of contemporary 
American literature as for Hersey him- 
self.’’ It is obvious that it does not tell all 
that there is of the story of the attempted 
extermination of the Jews, itself only a 
part of the mighty complexity of the war 
~~a war that will be written about for 
many years to come and about which the 
complete story will never be told. But as 
one of the largest selling books of the 
year, The Wail is bringing to a multitude 
of readers a sense of the enormity of the 
crime. It equates, in human terms, a 
problem that never could be so grasped 
by the reading of the bare facts. 

On the basis of two novels only, John 
Hersey himself may feel that he has not 
yet arrived as a novelist. It is probably 
true that even so remarkable a produc- 
tion as The Wall does not assure a lasting 
reputation. Yet his work shows such 
honesty of purpose and clarity of view 
that it is possible to predict even greater 
achievement. 


In the Literature Class 


HERMAN 0. MAKEY'‘ 


Someries ago there appeared in the 
English Journal an article discussing the 
reasons for teaching literature? If the 
thesis maintained in this is correct, there 
is need for concrete suggestions for what 
can and should be done in the literature 
class. Time and the ability of the class 
must, of course, set limits upon these 
activities; but a consideration of some 
of the actual activities in the study of 

* South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

*See “Why?” English Journal, XXXVIIT (De- 
cember, 1949), 554° 58 


the opening parts of Macbeth will give 
these abstract suggestions life. The lit- 
erature class should bea place of learning, 
not merely a place to restate what is al- 
ready known or remembered. 

At our first class session I ask, “Who 
is on the stage when the curtain rises on 
the first scene?’ The pupils are unani- 
mous in saying that the three witches 
are on the stage. When I reject this an- 
swer, some explorer finally discovers 
that there is no one there. We find that 
this is true in all the other scenes. Then 
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we ask, “Who is on the stage at the close 
of the scenes?’’ Again, nobody. 

I then have the pupils turn to the il- 
lustration of the Elizabethan theater giv- 
en in our text, and they are quick to see 
that it would be impossible to have a cur- 
tain. They see, too, how foolish it would 
be for the actors to come out before they 
are ready to begin the scene. We discuss 
the fact that in Julius Caesar, for in- 
stance, which they have already studied, 
a number of people are killed—and I re- 
fer them to the deaths in Macbeth. Can 
the dead be allowed to remain on the 
stage, coming to life at the end of the 
scene and walking off? 

Here is an opportunity to get the pu- 
pils to see the relation between the act- 
ing, the playwriting, and the theater. 
They can see how different Shakespeare’s 
plays would be (in some respects, at 
least) if he were writing today. They be- 
gin, | hope, to appreciate some of the 
problems of the writer of plays and the 
necessity of some of the solutions. 

The significance of the first speech in 
the play can most easily be discovered by 
recourse to a possible change in punctua- 
tion. What difference would a comma at 
the end of the first line make? (It is apro- 
pos here to say that no one knows how 
and if Shakespeare punctuated his plays. 
More than that, we cannot be sure that 
we have them exactly as he wrote them. 
This may be passed over with little more 
comment, however.) The pupils see that 
the comma would make a difference in 
the way the sentence would be read—and 
in its meaning. Someone is quite certain 
to see that now the question is regarding 
the time of the meeting and that the 
meeting will be accompanied by thunder, 
lightning, or rain, whereas a comma 
changes the sentence to a question as to 
which of these phenonemons are to de- 
termine the time. 
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The important point here is that 
punctuation actually affects the mean- 
ing and is a help to the actor—and the 
reader. Many instances of the impor- 
tance of punctuation occur throughout 
the play, but I mention here only two 
more. In Act IV, scene 1, lines 46-47, 
the second witch says: 

Open, locks, 
Whoever knocks! 


The comma shows the reader that locks 
cannot be the object of open; and the on- 
ly rational explanation of the comma is 
that Jocks indicates the things addressed, 
which gives the clue to the meaning. 

It is a nasty (but justifiable) trick to 
ask a pupil when the interest is centered 
near Act I, scene 2, line 28, for the name 
of the king of Scotland. A little knowl- 
edge of grammar and punctuation makes 
the falsity of what is usually the first im- 
pulsive answer apparent. 

If the pupils do not take note that the 
second speech of the second witch in 
scene 1 is deeply indented (they gen- 
erally do not), I ask the class to read the 
tenth line. Almost without exception, 
they read the ninth line. Why? 

Here is the place, then, to call atten- 
tion to the difference between a typo- 
graphical line and a poetic line. I explain 
that there are, fundamentally, only two 
types of metrical feet in English poetry. 
We discover these two types by finding 
the stressed and unstressed syllables in 
some regular iambic and trochaic po- 
ems. In our study of these stresses it be- 
comes obvious that they are not forced 
but are natural ways of speaking the 
lines and that the stresses come by plan. 
We also discuss the possible differences 
in the number of stresses in a line, and I 
try to get the pupils to see that a line is 
a definite unit of rhythm. 

The stress is the normal English ac- 
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cent-—a combination of time and force. 
This is easily compared with 3/4 music 
consisting of a quarter-note and a half- 
note to a bar. Someone in the class re- 
calls that the first beat in a measure is 
stressed; so we find that, in music writ- 
ten for iambic poetry, the quarter-note 
for the first syllable precedes the first bar 
(which is completed later), whereas the 
first note and syllable of trochaic songs 
begin a bar. 

Is all 3/4 music made up of quarter- 
and half-notes? Obviously not. Likewise, 
the typical iambic or trochaic foot may 
become an anapest, an amphibrach, a 
dactyl, a spondee, etc.; but it is hardly 
profitable to require beginners to learn 
these names. It is enough if they realize 
that an iambic or trochaic foot may be 
varied as a bar of music is. 

Sometimes, especially at the beginning 
of an iambic line, the first foot is irregu- 
lar. This is easily associated with synco- 
pation, which was a recognized musical 
form long before the age of jazz. 

Does syncopation have any signifi- 
cance to the actor and reader? It must 
be admitted that, at times, this may be 
due merely to the unwillingness of the 
poet to work at a line to make it techni- 
cally perfect. However, it may be delib- 
erately used to break up the singsongy ef- 
fect of regular verse. Sometimes, as in 
Act I, scene 1, line 7, it may be used to 
secure emphasis, since here, for the first 
time, the name of the chief character ap- 
pears. 

While meter is being discussed is a 
good time to cite Shakespeare’s use of 
various forms to indicate special types of 
characters. Most of his dramatic writing 
is blank verse; but, since the witches are 
not normal characters, he has them speak 
in trochaic measures. That Shakespeare 
was not democratic in his attitude to- 
ward the common man is shown by the 


fact that, in his plays, the common man 
speaks prose, which has less dignity than 
poetry. The porter scene is an illustration 
of this. 

But, to return to the original ques- 
tion, how can we account for the sixth 
and seventh typographical lines of scene 
1? Why is the latter indented so far? It 
is easy now for the pupils to see that 
these two typographical lines actually 
constitute a single poetical line. Does 
this fact have any significance? Obvi- 
ously, if they had been written as a sin- 
gle typographical and poetic line, the 
reader would not make a break between 
them; so, evidently, the second witch 
must time her speech to follow immediate- 
ly that of the first witch. 

Does meter have other functions? 
Certainly it is a help in the pronunciation 
of unfamiliar words--and sometimes in 
the correction of faulty pronunciation of 
familiar ones. Incredibly, one of my pu- 
pils recently accented the first syllable of 
Macdonwald, | had always accented the 
second syllable of Golgotha until I noticed 
the meter in Act I, scene 2, line 40. This 
training is of great help in learning to 
pronounce words from the helps given in 
dictionaries, for great numbers have 
never learned to accent words except by 
imitation. 

But meter also sometimes illuminates 
meaning. In scene 2 of the first act do the 
witches enter separately or together? 
What have they been doing immediately 
before entering? (This is of great impor- 
tance to the actor and producer and 
should be noted by the reader.) What is 
the emphatic word in the first speech-— 
where, thou, or been? each of which would 
give the speech a different turn. When 
read rhythmically, the line evidently 
makes thou most prominent. 

What of it? If you should come into 
may classroom just as I said, ‘What do 
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you think the line means, John?’’ you 
would know that I had already asked 
another student the question—-or that 
someone else had expressed an opinion. 
So the witches come in together—and 
the third witch has already told where 
she has been? This is an unimportant 
minutia? True; but, if such minutiae are 
ignored, what happens to the majoriae 
(to coin a word) of which they are 
parts? 

At least three times in the play, Shake- 
speare has lines spoken in unison. The 
first instance occurs in the final lines of 
the first scene. The pupils will grasp (if 
directed) the significance of these lines as 
a possible slogan of the witches. Of 
course, they need to see (and probably 
will with little help) that the first of these 
lines indicates the moral delinquency and 
confusion of the witches. 

This line, however, needs special em- 
phasis to prepare for Act I, scene 3, line 
38, in which Macbeth makes his first 
speech in the play: “So foul and fair a 
day I have not seen.’’ It must be evident 
that it was not necessary for Shakespeare 
to require Macbeth to speak these words, 
which echo the slogan of the witches. 
Why did he do so? Can it be that he 
wants us to realize from the very begin- 
ning that there is a moral relationship be- 
tween the witches and Macbeth? (Of 
course, this should, if possible, be drawn 
from the pupils rather than be given by 
the teacher.) 

Let us continue this thought just now, 
although the ideas will be discussed in 
class only as they appear in the play. 
(The teacher’s part here is primarily to 
direct the pupils’ minds so that they may 
observe and retain the ideas until the 
threads are finally knotted.) Why did 
Macbeth “start and seem to fear things 
that do sound so fair’? The pupils will 
not know—and cannot until later, when 
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they should come back and consider this 
passage again. 

In Act I, scene 3, lines 130-42, Mac- 
beth resists at the same time that he is 
charmed by the idea of murder. Is this 
the result of the witches’ words, as is so 
often said? How can this be? Again, em- 
phasis is needed; but final judgment 
must be reserved. 

Lady Macbeth encourages him to kill 
the king. Is she responsible for the idea; 
that is, did it originate with her? It might 
seem so. But wait until we read lines 47- 
52 of scene 7 in the first act: 

What beast was’t then 
That made you break this enterprise to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both. 


What is meant by “break this enter- 
prise’? We often talk about “breaking 
the news.’’ What do we mean? Light be- 
gins to dawn: Macbeth was the one who 
first suggested that Duncan be killed. 
When was this? Has he said anything so 
far that will suggest this? ‘‘Nor time nor 
place did then adhere.’’ When was this? 
It must have been before Macbeth left 
for the war! He does not dispute it; so we 
are justified in accepting her statement. 
Now, what light does this shed upon the 
passages already cited? 

Another speech in unison is the dance 
song (which will not be so understood by 
the pupils unless their attention is direct- 
ed to it), lines 32~37, of the third scene in 
Act I. The fact that it is spoken in unison 
makes it evident that this is a ritual. 

The most important use of this device 
is found in Act II, scene 3, line 57. Why 
do Macbeth and Lennox speak in uni- 
son? It must be evident even to a casual 
reader that, before the appearance of 
Macbeth in this scene, a transformation 
has taken place. If the reader continues 
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to think of him as the old Macbeth, he 
must be greatly confused—if the char- 
acters are anything more than names. 

As the new man, does Macbeth act 
guilty? Just as a scientist uses controls in 
order to give experiments validity, so 
Shakespeare establishes a control. Len- 
nox is certainly innocent. Macbeth, then, 
can be tested. The same timing—not a 
breath sooner or later—and, undoubt- 
edly, the same tone of surprise, shock, 
and horror showed that Macbeth has the 
ability to 

. . » Look like the innocent flower 
But be the serpent under it. 


It is enlightening to consider the char- 
acter of Macdonwald. What kind of man 
was he? Merciless, fit to be a rebel, the 
multiplying villainies of nature do swarm 
upon him, slave—so says Shakespeare. 
But does Shakespeare say this? Or is it 
the sergeant? Can we hold that Shake- 
speare thought what his characters say? 
Or must they speak according to their 
nature? Is the sergeant a reliable witness 
against Macdonwald? What were their 
relaticns? What did the Germans and 
Japanese think of us during the war? 
What did we think of them? What did we 
think of the Russians during the war? 
What do we think of them now? Could 
the sergeant be prejudiced? What shall 
we believe about Macdonwald? Shall we 
not do well to admit that we do not 
know, that we should reserve judgment 
until we have a more reliable basis for 
judgment? 

Must we never trust what one says 
about his enemies? In Julius Caesar 
Mark Antony eulogizes Brutus; and in 
Act Ill, scene 1, Macbeth eulogizes 
Banquo. Shall we not believe one’s ene- 
my when he is compelled to say good 
things about him? 

One of the most important skills in 
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reading i the interpretation of figures of 
speech. This is no easy undertaking and 
requires much practice. The sergeant, in 
scene 2 of Act I, when asked how the bat- 
tle was when he left it, like most people, 
instead of answering the question, began 
at the beginning and told the whole story 
of the battle. At the beginning, he said, 


Doubtful it stood 
As two spent swimmers, that do cling together 
And choke their art. 


When I asked my class recently how the 
battle stood, a pupil said that it was a 
tie. We discussed what details should be 
shown in the cartoon which this descrip- 
tion presents, for a figure of speech is but 
a cartoon in words. The pupils agreed 
that there should be two swimmers, 
tired, clinging to each other, drawing 
each other down into the depths. One 
would be labeled ‘Rebels’; the other 
“Loyalists.” What would probably hap- 
pen? Both would be drowned. Now, we 
returned to our question: ‘‘How was the 
battle?’’ The pupil who had spoken first 
replied that the armies were destroying 
each other. 

But, alas, we do not always have pic- 
tures in our minds when we use and read 
figures of speech, for common figures de- 
generate into meaningless or vague ex- 
pressions. This is typical of most slang 
and is the reason for its low rank in com- 
munication. Let us compare Lennox’ re- 
mark, “What a haste looks through his 
eyes!”’ (I, 2, 46) with its common coun- 
terpart. Nearly all our pupils have seen 
in movies pictures in which the camera 
seemed to focus on the mind of the actor 
through his eyes. That is what Lennox 
does; and he sees, perhaps, a flying Mer- 
cury looking back at him. We, of course, 
would say, “He looks as if he is in a hur- 
ry.”’ Here, too, was once a figure of 
speech; but what is a hurry, and how 
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does one get into it? Even the makers of 
dictionaries confess inability to explain 
the source of the word “hurry.” Still, 
meaningless as it is as a figure of speech, 
it serves as a counter in our game of in- 
tercourse, while the vivid figure Shake- 
speare assigns to Lennox puzzles us be- 
cause it is vivid. 

Perhaps irony might be included in 
figures of speech, but it does not fit in 
with those which are cartoons. To those 
unacquainted with irony, it is almost al- 
ways misunderstood. Duncan asks, 

Dismayed not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 


Ask your pupils if it did. Unless you are 
fortunate in having someone in the class 
who understands irony, your answer will 
be an unqualified ‘“Yes.’’ Why do they 
say so? Because that is what the seargent 
said. But did he say that? Are we justi- 
fied in taking an expression out of its set- 
ting? What does geometry tell us about 
the relation of a whole and its parts? 
What is a sentence? Let us try again. 
What does the sergeant reply? He says, 
“Yes; as sparrows eagles, or as the hare 
the lion.” 

Now we need some grammar. How are 
sparrows, eagles, hare, and lion used? In 
order to understand this sentence, it 
would seem that we need a verb-—or 
verbs. What shall we use? If we assume 
that the sergeant’s reply means some- 
thing, we must agree that dismay is the 
understood verb and that the sergeant 
says, ‘“‘Yes; as sparrows (dismay) eagles, 
or as the hare (dismays) the lion.’’ Even 
yet, the pupils (at least, mine) may fail 
to get the meaning. What surprise is evi- 
dent on their faces when they realize how 
sparrows dismay eagles and the hare dis- 
mays the lion--and the Norwegian at- 
tack dismayed Macbeth! 

Later, we come to another type of 
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irony—dramatic irony, in which the 
words spoken mean only one thing to 
those on the stage but have an additional 
meaning to the spectator, something sig- 
nificant far beyond the intended meaning 
of the words. In I, 4, 13~14, Duncan, 
speaking of the Thane of Cawdor, who 
has been found guilty of treason, says, 


He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust. 


At this precise moment, Macbeth enters. 
Now the audience knows that he has 
been thinking of murdering the king. 
What should the audience think of other 
than that he has jumped out of the frying 
pan into the fire by appointing Macbeth 
thane of Cawdor? 

Again, in the first nine lines of scene 6 
of Act I, immediately after scene 5, in 
which Macbeth and Lady Macbeth have 
decided to go on with their plan to mur- 
der Duncan, Duncan and Banquo look 
about at the castle and, in the euphuistic 
idiom of Shakespeare’s day, expatiate 
upon the theme that this is a very 
healthy place. Certainly, it is an inert 
reader (just like our pupils if they have 
never been trained to think as they read) 
who fails to grasp the somber comedy of 
this situation. 

It would be possible to go on, of 
course, throughout the play, finding im- 
portant matters for pupils to understand, 
not so much important for the under- 
standing of the play (although it is that), 
but important for the understanding of 
the process of reading. But, one may ask, 
is it necessary to go through all this in 
order to know what happens in Macbeth? 
I should answer with an unqualified 
““Yes’’—unless I could be persuaded that 
words have no meaning and that they 
may properly be used without the ex- 
pectation of being understood. However, 
if all that the teacher desires is that the 
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pupil shall know the story of Macbeth, 
there is no value to be gained by reading 
the play. The comments of the editor 
before each scene in the text used in my 
school would be sufficient; or, better yet, 
the pupil should read Lamb’s story in 
the Tales of Shakespeare. This would be 
easicr, simpler, less educative. Certainly, 
however, it would be better than reading 
the play without understanding. Reading 
is not magic. 

There is more, however, to the play 
than the story. In fact, | am not sure 
that Shakespeare’s stories are so good 
that they deserve the study they have 
been given. I am certain that we could 
give the pupils short stories, plays, and 
novels of more worth—as stories. Is it 
not the sentiments expressed, the way in 
which they are expressed, and the char- 
acterizations and insights into humanity 
for which we value Shakespeare? If not, 
let us substitute Lamb for Shakespeare. 


The methods suggested here are appli- 
cable to all literature from the kinder- 
garten up. Of course, they must be 
adapted to the literature being studied 
and to the pupils being taught. The busi- 


ness of the teacher is to perceive—usu- 
ally without being told, for the pupils 
seldom understand their difficulties and 
often do not know that they have diffi- 
culties in reading—-the difficulties of the 
reader and to help the pupils to over- 
come them; but this must be done in such 
a way that they will become initiated in- 
to the art of reading. (It is as in mathe- 
matics, where the aim should never be to 
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find the value of x---which is given in the 
back of the book——but to enable the pu- 
pils to see number and space relations 
and to enable them to solve problems 
whose answers are not given.) It is amaz- 
ing when one first discovers that large 
numbers of “readers’’ get their pleasure, 
not from what the author wrote, but 
from something which they imagine 
the author wrote. Characters, settings, 
events, themes—-all undergo a strange 
change as they pass through the ‘‘read- 
er’s’’ unillumined mind. It’s magic. 

Consider the problems which have 
been suggested—and, if space permitted, 
the many more which could be men- 
tioned. Is not each one vital to the un- 
derstanding of language? If the pupils 
try to solve them, will they not be more 
able to read other literature—plays, sto- 
ries, poems, essays, histories, etc.? And 
will they not also be better equipped to 
understand the literature of information? 
Information about the stage, punctua- 
tion, grammar, meter, figures of speech, 
irony—-these may be made vital and will, 
in turn, vitalize the reading. Will not the 
constant use of opportunities to use all 
knowledge in our reading make for bet- 
ter reading? I believe it will. 

An old teacher some years ago was 
asked by one of the other teachers in 
his department for criticism of his work. 
The old teacher, after listening to the 
young man conduct a class, remarked, 
“Will they enjoy it more because they 
do not understand what they are read- 
ing?” 


Learning through Listening—to Each Other 


C. E. WILLSON' AND ALEXANDER FRAZIER’ 


Despre the wealth of visual models in 
our society, both in picture and in print, 
today’s youth still learns much of his 
basic social behavior at first hand. From 
his family at the dinner table and his 
sister over the dishes, from his father on 
the hunting trip and his peers in the 
locker-room, from encounters with class- 
mates in the hallway and the classroom, 
he collects new meanings to add to those 
already his own. Many of the social 
roles that the youth has to learn he learns 
by ear. 

Listening to and iearning from his 
elders naturally provide the youth with 
a large share of this learning. Yet, as he 
matures, he turns increasingly toward 
others of his own age for verification of 
what he is being told. Perhaps at any 
age, after becoming part of a sizable 
group of his peers, the child may be 
thought to rely on the reactions of others 
like himself to check the adequacy of 
adult direction. 

As teachers, we have come to be more 
conscious in recent years of how much 
young persons may learn from each 
other in our classrooms.? We know that 
boys in the adolescent group will find 
girls a resource in the learning of basic 
social skills, that some boys will be able 
to help some girls feel more at ease. We 

* Chairman of the English department, Phoenix 
Union High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 


7€Curriculum consultant, Phoenix Union High 
Schools and Phoenix College. 


3See “Group Relations and Education,” in 
Helen Hall Jennings, Sociometry in Group Relations 
(Washington, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1948), chap. i, pp. 1-10. 
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see the resource that age differences can 
become, with older students highly in- 
fluential models for younger. We have 
come to value differences in background, 
as these mean opportunities to gain new 
insights. We see the richness for learn- 
ing that comes in bringing together 
youths from different kinds of family 
patterns, different classes, and varied 
ethnic and religious subcultures. 

The group, then, does become a re- 
source for learning many of the impor- 
tant things that youth must learn. In a 
group of 30 students, each one has 29 
opportunities to learn from others of 
his peer group at first hand. To add up 
the possible person-to-person relation- 
ships in such a class is to find that they 
total 435.4 Organizing the classroom to 
make full use of this great richness is a 
problem that confronts the teacher. One 
of the ways in which such release can be 
encouraged is through clarifying our own 
thinking about the role that listening has 
in the process of learning from each 
other. 

This present report attempts to indi- 
cate how a number of situations, com- 
bining listening with reading, writing, 
and speaking, was arranged to capitalize 
upon what young persons have to learn 
from each other by ear. For the sake of 
stressing the importance of this learn- 


* The formula for computing the number of per- 
sonal relationships in a group, that of the order of 
triangular numbers, is given by James H. S. Bossard 
in The Sociology of Child Development (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1948), p. 146: x = the number of 
personal relationships; y = the number of persons; 
x= (y? — y)/2. 
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ing through listening to each other, these 
experiences are reported in terms of the 
developmental areas in which they hap- 
pen to fall, with some introductory re- 
marks concerning the nature of each 
area.* 

1. Adjusting to one’s self.—A youth 
has the task, with approaching maturity, 
of coming to terms with himself physi- 
cally and socially. Through childhood 
and early adolescence the end-product 
that one is to become may seem remote. 
At a certain point the individual realizes 
that he is fast becoming all that he will 
ever be as far as size and shape, and per- 
haps disposition, are concerned. The 
problems of self-assessment and adjust- 
ment are major ones for the adolescent. 
He becomes interested in making the 
most of himself. He has to learn to like 
and live with whatever he is. 

What have young persons to learn 
from each other in this area of develop- 
ment? How can they be helped toward 
maturity by what they may learn from 
listening to others of their own age? 
One pertinent question in which there is 
a great deal of student interest is that of 
the role that personality plays. A group 
of ninth-graders had read Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick’s “Building a Personality.’”* 
When the class period opened, the stu- 
dents found on the blackboard three 
questions: (1) Do you know of an exam- 
ple of a student's winning success be- 
cause of his personality? (2) Do you 
know of a person’s winning success in 
business because of his personality? 
(3) Do you know of persons making 
friends of the opposite sex because of 

‘See Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks 
and Fducation (Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1948), for a stimulating definition of these 
areas 

* Adventures in Reading, ed. Jacob M. Ross and 
Blanche Jennings Thompson (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1947), pp. so6-9. 
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their personality? Each student was to 
choose one of these questions to answer, 
with fifteen minutes allowed for writing. 
Then the compositions were read by the 
writers. In this way the class listened to 
the ideas and experiences of all their 
classmates. A sample or two will indi- 
cate the kind of “wisdom”’ heard. 

B. B.: A boy that I knew very well in the 


‘seventh and eighth grades became president of 


the eighth grade class because of his personality. 

I came to know him by working with him 
several times on school projects and activities. 
The main reason he became well known and 
popular in our school was his disposition. He 
was always friendly and polite to everyone. He 
was eager to take part in all school activities 
and always did a good job. 

He had a wonderful sense of humor and 
knew when to display it and when not to. He 
never was rowdy in the classroom and he wasn’t 
always playing practical jokes on the teachers 
or making funny remarks out loud in the class- 
room. 

He had a good imagination. On one occasion 
a class was to present an assembly but two of 
the students that were to play main parts in 
the program were absent. Joe, being president, 
decided it was his duty to take care of the as- 
sembly. For twenty-five minutes he kept the 
assembly amused by presenting a monologue 
that he made up as he went along. 


F. S.: The girl I’m going to talk about won 
many friends of her sex and her opposite sex by 
her personality. She was sweet and liked every- 
one. That was one of the main reasons why she 
was liked. She didn’t get angry and say mean 
things when someone played a joke on her. She 
was active, but not loud and boisterous, and 
had good sense. She didn’t pretend she was any 
better than anyone else. If there was someone 
new at school, she made a point of getting ac- 
quainted with them and brought them to our 
parties. She was a swell girl and a good example 
for everyone, and that’s why she rates with her 
opposite sex. She now has personality plus. 

On the day after the writing and 
reading aloud of these brief papers, the 
class was asked to set down what had 
been learned from listening to each other 
on the previous day. Here, again, a few 
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samples will illustrate the grave concern 
that these ninth-graders have for each 
other’s values and opinions. 


D. P.: I learned from yesterday a person 
needs a good personality for almost everything. 
A good personality usually requires a cheerful 
smile and an interest in everyone, such as the 
girl Kate, who went to the hospital but she 
wrote everyone in her class every week. A per- 
son needs to be friendly like the boy who greeted 
the girls with “Hello, stupid.’”’ He had found 
out that “Hello, stupid” was a good conversa- 
tion opener and anyone likes to talk if a conver- 
sation is started. Another thing that makes a 
good personality is being able to take care of an 
emergency like the hoy who gave the assembly 
program all by himself on the spur of the 
moment. 


B. M.: I remember from Rosalie’s talk not 
to judge a person by his looks. From Mar- 
garet’s talk I learned that she liked a girl in 
her school like her own sister because of the 
way the girl acted. From Donald I gained that 
his uncle has a nice way of making people buy 
things in the store where he works. From Mary 
Lee’s talk I learned that the way to make 
friends with the opposite sex is to have a nice 
personality. 


R. A.: I gained from the discussion on per- 
sonality yesterday that in almost every theme 
they brought out that a student will get more 
places if he smiles. I don’t mean just any kind 
of a smile, but a good, sincere, friendly smile. 
You know, a lot of kids have the idea that the 
only kids that are popular are the ones that are 
real cute or goodlooking. From hearing other 
people talk that know these things, I say, 
“Whether you’re the ugliest person the campus 
has, your smile and friendliness will bring out 
your personality,’’? 

2. Gaining independence of parents 
and other adults.—The individual who 
stands halfway between being a boy and 
being a man has as one of his most 
difficult problems that of learning to 

’ Fuller documentation for the report of this class 
activity and the ones cited later in secs. 2 and 4 is 
to be found in Projects in Listening, ed. Alexander 
Frazier (3010 North Eleventh Avenue, Phoenix, 
Ariz.: Office of Research Services, Phoenix Union 
High Schools and Phoenix College, 1950). Price 
$o. 25. 


behave like a man without forgetting 
that he is still a boy. He must learn to 
be increasingly self-directive, yet all 
about him are adults upon whom so- 
ciety has placed the responsibility of 
his guidance. At home, particularly, he 
finds that his status as a young adult 
shifts from one situation to another. He 
finds also that his own desire to be inde- 
pendent is not always constant. Some- 
times he feels the need to retreat and 
relax in the security of dependence on 
older and presumably wiser persons. 

A class of tenth-graders had heard 
James L. Summers’ short story “Like 
Son’’® read aloud by the teacher. In it 
they had listened to a young man’s ac- 
count of his conflict with his father, a 
self-made business success, over the 
boy’s inability to excel in the academic 
fields leading to an engineering degree, 
and of the reconciliation of father and 
son in terms of a greater joint under- 
Standing of the boy’s capacity and in- 
terests. At the close of the reading, the 
teacher suggested four topics for small- 
group discussion which were accepted 
by the class: spending money, inability 
to apologize, grades, and irritating their 
parents. Volunteer reporters were set 
up for each of the four discussion groups, 
and students went into the one of their 
own choice. Twenty minutes were al- 
lotted for small-group discussion. At the 
end of this time, the class reconvened to 
hear reports from each of the four 
groups. Reporters’ notes from two of 
these follow: 

Juanita M.: Inability to apologize. There are 
a lot of people who lack the ability to apologize. 
There are several different reasons why these 
people can’t or won’t apologize. Some of the 
reasons are: 

A lot of people have a lot of pride. Some- 
times they should apologize for things they 
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have said or done but their pride won’t let 
them. 

Some don’t apologize because they are 
ashamed of what they have done or said and 
they can’t get up the nerve to apologize to the 
person they have hurt. 

Some don't apologize because they can’t 
find the words to tell the person how they feel. 

Still others would like to apologize but some- 
times the disposition of the person they want to 
apologize to keeps them from it. 

Marttyn M.: Grades. Our parents always 
expect us to do better on our report card the 
next time. Some parents are unreasonable. Often 
they decide for you what to t»ce in your course. 

Johnny [character in the story] would have 
tried to bring up his own grades on his own if 
his father wouldn’t have kept bringing up the 
subject. 

Bribing is not very good because it often 
ends up in cheating and paying money just to 
help around the house when it’s really your 
duty to help. If you cheat in your tests, it will 
show up later in the class or at your job when 
you get out of school, 


3. Gaining vocational orientation.—As 
he matures, youth finds one of his most 
perplexing tasks that of choosing the 
way in which he will earn his living. A 
major portion of the pressures upon him 
relates to his making this choice wisely. 
The threat to his own sense of adequacy 
is very great. What will he be able to do 
best? What will be most interesting? 
Can he meet the expectations of his 
parents and adult advisers and yet, at 
the same time, satisfy himself? Youth 
is very much concerned with the whole 
area of work and work experience. 

This next experience in listening to 
each other revolved around dramatizing 
work experiences. Students of a tenth- 
grade class were asked to write about 
one of their own work experiences, Sam- 
ples of these papers are given here to 
show the variety. 

Dettr P.; Baby-sttting. When a girl baby- 
sits, she has to know a lot about babies, such 
as feeding the baby, dressing him, putting him 
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to sleep, and so on. Some would say that this 
is an easy job, that all you have to do is stay 
there and watch the children. This isn’t always 
true. If you are unfortunate and you are taking 
care of a very small baby, there are many things 
to do that you wouldn’t do for a child that was 
older, such as heating his milk, being careful 
that you don’t touch with your hands the part 
that goes into the baby’s mouth, seeing that 
the milk is not too hot or too cold. 

When a sitter puts the baby in his bed, she 
may find difficulty in getting him to sleep. This 
I believe is the worst part of baby-sitting. Un- 
less she has a special technique, she may find 
herself asleep instead of the baby. 


Cuucx Y.: Bakery. I’ve had experience 
working in bakeries and around bakeries for 
about four years. When I first started, I was a 
helper on a truck for about a year. I worked 
for a company that had about 160 retail trucks 
on the road. 

Later on I decided to work in the bakery, 
so I was employed by the same company. At 
first I had the worst job of all, cleaning pans, 
cleaning up, etc. Then I worked making coffee 
cakes and in the pastry line. This past summer 
I have been working in a donut shop, cutting 
doughnuts. It is a well-paid job if the individual 
is able to produce enough. 

Working for someone else is a lot different 
from working for yourself because when you 
are your own boss you can work as you please to 
suit yourself and you can quit whenever you 
tike, but when you work for someone else, you 
must take orders and not try to give them 
orders for you are working for someone who 
expects to get when he pays for. 


Brit B.: Paper route. A paper route is the 
main source of income for the boys who are not 
old enough to hold a more advanced job. There 
are downfalls in having a route. For some boys 
collecting is the hard part, for others there are 
porching, keeping good customers your friends, 

Of all these problems, keeping good records 
is the most important, because if you have to 
check back three or four months later and you 
didn’t have a good clean record, you would 
not be able to prove that you did or didn’t col- 
lect so much. 

Having a paper route isn’t! so hard if you 
know how to get along with other people. 


From these accounts, several were se- 
lected for working-up into situations 
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that could be dramatized before the 
class. Including a sample script in this 
report would require more space than 
is available. Perhaps the reactions of the 
audience to one of these sociodramas 
will indicate the kind of information 
and ideas presented. Here are several 
evaluations of a baby-sitting skit. 
Marilyn M. said: 

The baby-sitting scene was very good for 
girls and boys both because many girls make 
their spending money that way. Often boys 
have to stay at home with their little sisters 
and brothers, so it was useful for all of the class. 
There should not be any arguing. When taking 
care of a child you have to use force once in a 
while, but do not strike the child. 


Charles P. wrote that he learned the 
following things from the dramatization: 
1. I learned about the food problem, the 
problem of getting the baby to bed, the problem 
of amusing the baby and satisfying him. 
2. I thought it was a true-to-life scene, hav- 
ing done that sort of thing myself. 


Daphna K. said: 

The baby-sitter wasn’t very experienced be- 
cause a five-year-old girl wouldn’t just play 
by herself and would usually want a story read 
to her or someone to play with. 

I think it would be harder to put a five-year- 
old to bed than it was for Florabelle and 
probably harder to keep her in bed after she is 
put there. 

The problem is how to baby-sit and actually 
keep the children interested in you and keep 
them happy. 

4. Learning socially responsible be- 
havior.—As the individual matures, his 
interest in the common welfare expands 
from being concerned chiefly with fam- 
ily, school, and neighborhood problems; 
he broadens toward inquiry into prob- 
lems in the larger community and the 
nation. His participation in community 
activities increases as he moves toward 
adulthood. Upon this widening interest 
and experience the school builds its 


program of training for responsible 


citizenship. 

Students of a tenth-grade class were 
asked to discuss their experiences in 
various out-of-school activities. From 
these accounts four were chosen to be 
more fully prepared and presented as 
oral reports to the rest of the class. The 
chosen reports came from members of 
the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the 
Naval Reserve, and a girls’ lodge. Out- 
lines of the talks were later handed in to 
the teacher. Two of these outlines follow. 


ANNA JEAN A.: Belonging to a lodge 


I. How lodge meetings and school club 
meetings are similar 
A. Routine of meeting 
B. Business part 
C. Voting 
. Things you can gain from a lodge 
A. Co-operation 
B. Business-like manner 
C. Conduct 
D. Being dependable and punctual 


Cuuck D.: Naval Reserve 


I. Enlistment 
A. Getting information 
B. Filling out all the papers 
C. Physical examination 
D. Photographed and fingerprinted 
. Uniform 
A. Measurements taken 
B. Receiving your uniform 
. First duty 
A. Attending weekly meetings 
B. First real training 
. Active duty 
A. Application 
B. Experiences 
C. What you learn from them 
Return 
A. Enjoyment 
B. What I learned as a whole 
C. Back home 


Members of the audience had been 
asked to jot down questions they would 
want to have answered in the discussion 
period. These questions were collected 
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by the teacher, who used them to direct 
discussion. Those chosen to be asked of 
the speakers whose outlines are given 
above indicate the kinds of things that 
students had a desire to learn more 
about. 


Questions asked of Anna Jean A.: What is 
the procedure on voting in a new member? 
What is the amount of the dues? How do you 
join? How many members do you have? How 
long can you belong? Is this lodge for girls 
only? What is the purpose of your lodge? 

Ouestions asked of Chuck D.: How long must 
you sign up for in the reserve? What qualifica- 
tions do you need? Do you receive money on 
active duty? Where are the meetings held? 
What jobs do you have on cruises? Does being 
in the reserve mean that if war came, you would 
have to leave school to go? Do you receive pro- 
motions while in the reserve? Do you wear your 
uniform to weekly meetings? If you don't at- 
tend meetings regularly, what happens? Does 
your uniform cost you anything? 


5. Developing moral and ethical values. 

Another major area of growth for 
youth is that of testing and expanding 
concepts of what he is going to accept as 
right to live by. To the adult, the adoles- 
cent’s concern about character and 
moral values may sometimes seem sim- 
ple. Yet, even so, the young person’s 
attempt to grasp a set of values that 
makes sense is highly serious and impor- 
tant developmentally. Teachers of lit- 
erature, of course, have always under- 
stood the meaning that study of the 
expressions of moral values has had for 
their students. The discussion of these 
writings may sometimes have had as 
much value as their reading, with 
youngsters able to test their own reac- 
tions and experiences against those of 
their age-mates. 

A group of ninth-graders, in this par- 
ticular experience, had heard Lynn Fon- 
taine read Alice Duer Miller’s “The 
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White Cliffs of Dover.’’® The assignment 
after the first listening experience was 
to write out an experience of great cour- 
age from their own personal knowledge. 
The reading and discussion of these stu- 
dent reports, then, formed a second lis- 
tening experience, an opportunity to 
learn from each other. Several of the 
anecdotes follow. 


Jacquetine H.: My brother joined the 
navy when he was eighteen years old. While he 
was in New York he met and married a girl 
from New Jersey. He brought her home and 
she had a baby girl. For about two months we 
did not hear from him. Jane was sick with 
worry. She had a child to care for and she had 
been sick since the baby came. We tried to 
help, but we were worried too, She helped us 
by trying not to show she was worried. She 
would go to someone else’s house and cheer 
everyone else up. She seemed to feel better 
when she was helping someone else. She was a 
great help to everyone. 


Frank B.: Over a year ago some teen-agers 
were out mountain climbing. One boy and 
girl were up on a high point of the mountain 
alone. The boy went over to the side of the 
mountain to see if it was safe for him and the 
girl to go down. As he was turning around, he 
fell off the cliff. The girl went after the other 
boys and girls and they tried to find him. 
They found him, but he died before they got 
him to the hospital. It took great courage for 
this girl to find the others when she was so 
hysterical. 


Frep O.: This story begins when two boys 
were playing catch. When one of the boys threw 
the ball, the other boy missed it. It started 
rolling into the street. Without watching for 
cars, one of the boys darted out towards it. 
Another boy was crossing the street and saw a 
car headed towards the boy. The car couldn’t 
stop in time and he knew it was up to him to 
save the boy. He knew he was risking his life. 
He ran and made a flying tackle at the boy. 
The car barely missed hitting them. He started 
talking to the boy and told him his life was 


* With musical setting by Frank Black (Victor 
Red Seal Album M-775 I; 6 sides). 
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worth much more than the old ball. The hero 
had courage enough to risk his life to save the 
other boy. 


The teacher of English has long since 
understood that adolescence is a time 
during which the search for meanings is 
highly active. Through literature the 
teacher has helped the student find surer 
insights into human and social relations. 
Through freeing him for oral and written 
expression the teacher has given the 
youth a chance to bring his new insights 
into the open to be tested and modified 
and enhanced. Listening and responding 
to what has been read and written and 
spoken has always been an essential part 
of this process. 

What we are proposing here is merely 
that teachers become more aware of the 
amount of listening that already goes on 
in their classrooms and more alert to 
make the most of it. For the youth, so- 
ciologically speaking, the ideas and in- 
formation of his peers are an extremely 
rich resource to be drawn upon in his 
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development toward maturity. Increas- 
ing awareness of the major areas in 
which youth must learn basic social 
skills and insights will thus contribute 
to the teacher’s more effective organiza- 
tion or expansion of the listening that is 
already going on in his classroom. 

Listening, then, need not be thought 
of as only that which occurs in audience 
situations or as being concerned largely 
or perhaps even chiefly with teaching 
greater discrimination to consumers of 
the product of mass mediums. Listening 
can also be thought of as an integral 
part of what we do every day in the 
classroom. While the analysis of this 
approach is here far from complete, the 
usefulness of it, the writers hope, has 
been established. Teachers need only to 
look with fresh eyes at what they are 
already doing to see that even more can 
be done to help provide meaningful expe- 
riences through which youngsters in the 
classroom will be able to listen to and 
learn from each other. 


The Language Belongs to Them' 


AILEEN TRAVER KITCHIN? 


A FEW months ago I received a letter 
from a junior high school teacher who 
felt that she had just discovered how to 
teach grammar and usage. Her students 
had been experiencing the usual diffi- 
culty in reconciling the variant usages 
they observed all around them with the 
rules in their textbooks. In order to help 
them, the teacher tried a different ap- 
proach. Instead of beginning with the 
rules, she taught her students how to ob- 


* Read at the Buffalo Convention of the NCTE. 
@ Mrs. Kitchin is a professor in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


serve language at work, how to classify 
the usages they observed according to 
the nature of the situation in which they 
occurred, and how to make their own 
generalizations on the basis of their col- 
lected data. Her letter closed with this 
sentence: “My students are beginning 
to feel, it seems to me, that the language 
belongs to them and not to the textbooks 
or to 

In passing the tools of linguistic sci- 
ence on to her students, the teacher was 
developing in them independence and 
confidence, and so laying the foundation 
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for their ultimate mastery of desired lan- 
guage skills. The students, on the other 
hand, were ceasing to fear the inexorable 
rules of the English language and were 
beginning instead to delight in its infinite 
variety. A brief examination of only 
three linguistic processes may serve to 
clarify what was happening to those 
junior high school students: first, the 
way language functions in society; sec- 
ond, the way we learn our native lan- 
guage; and third, the way we learn to 
evaluate its variant forms. 


1, THE WAY LANGUAGE FUNCTIONS 
IN SOCTETY 

It has frequently been said that the 
primary function of language is the ex- 
pression of thought, feeling, and emotion. 
But that is only half the story. The other 
half involves the response of the hearer 
or the reader. Language is our means of 
co-operation and interaction with others 
of our group and serves as the connecting 
link between the members of a speech 
community. It is in this interplay be- 
tween speaker and hearer, between writer 
and reader, that we have the really vital 
role of language as a cohesive force in 
society. Furthermore, it is by observing 
the social situation in which language is 
used that we determine its meaning. 
Whenever we wish to learn the meaning 
of a word or an expression, we must not 
contemplate it in isolation but rather 
within the total speech situation in which 
it is used. This includes the speaker's 
stimulation, the hearer’s response, the 
whole history of both speaker and hearer, 
the history of their relationship to each 
other, and a great many other nonlin- 
guistic elements present in the situation 
in one way or another.’ Except for the 
purpose of describing its forms, dealing 


Leonard Bloomfield, Language (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1933), pp. 21-41, 139-59. 
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with language in any way apart from the 
social situations in which it is used leads 
to false conclusions about both its func- 
tion and its meaning, an error that lin- 
guistic scientists are very careful to 
avoid. 

Professor Fries has expressed this rela- 
tion between language and the practical 
world as follows: 

Our language is an essential part of our ex- 
perience; it gets all its meaning from our expe- 
rience, and it is in turn our tool to grasp and 
recognize experience. Every language is thus 
inextricably bound up with the whole life ex- 
perience of the native users of that language. 
The linguistic forms of my language “mean” 
the situations in which I use them. For me to 
be thoroughly understood, therefore, the hearer 
must in some way grasp completely the “situa- 
tions”’ in which I use them.‘ 


Whenever anyone has a new experience, 
he is a little uncomfortable until he can 
label it with a word or an expression. 
And if he hears a new word, he is equally 
uncomfortable until he can relate the 
word to the experience which gives it 
meaning. Just as the cultural content of 
any language is an index to the cultural 
history of the people who speak it, so 
is the vocabulary which an individual 
uses and responds to an index to his own 
experience. His grammar patterns, to- 
gether with his vocabulary, reflect his 
social and economic level, his vocation 
and his hobbies, his family life, his reli- 
gion, and his politics. One increases his 
vocabulary not by looking up lists of iso- 
lated words in dictionaries but by in- 
creasing his range of experience. One 
changes his grammar patterns not by 
learning rules and filling in blanks in 
workbooks but by living in the situations 
in which the desired patterns are the 
convention. 


4 Charles C. Fries, Teaching and Learning English 
as a Foreign Language (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1947), p. 57. 
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2. THE WAY WE LEARN OUR NATIVE 
LANGUAGE 


The first language we learn is that of 
our parents. It is the spoken language, 
and it is the particular dialect of English 
that our parents speak. Either before 
school or shortly after, our spoken lan- 
guage may be modified by the language 
of our playmates. The second language 
we learn is the written language. Many 
of its forms and patterns as well as its 
vocabulary are identical with those of 
the spoken language which we already 
know, but many of them are peculiar to 
the written language. 

How do we learn the spoken language, 
this particular dialect of our parents? 
We learn it by hearing our parents speak 
and by imitating them. Furthermore, we 
practice everything over and over again 
until it becomes second nature. At this 
stage of our language-learning, we are 
not troubled by any inhibitions. We sim- 
ply do what others do and are not both- 
ered at all by what anyone thinks we 
ought to 

Little children, in an unconscious and 
unsystematic way, make use of the tools 
of the linguistic scientist; they observe, 
classify, and generalize. Even before a 
child learns to walk, he observes certain 
facts about language. Parents have fre- 
quently remarked on the fact that at a 
very early age a child begins to make lan- 
guage-like noises that are quite different 
from those he makes when he is in pain 
or hungry. Apparently the child is ex- 
perimenting with the intonation patterns 
of the language. It is his imitation of the 
rising and falling pitch of adult conversa- 
tion that makes him sound as though he 
were trying to talk. 


5See Leonard Bloomfield, Outline Guide for the 
Practical Study of Foreign Languages (Baltimore: 
Linguistic Society of America, 1942), p. 16. 
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As he grows older, he observes the 
individual sounds of the language, and 
he learns that they combine with one an- 
other into what we call “‘words.’’ He is 
engaging in genuine linguistic analysis 
when he sorts out and classifies the 
sounds of his language. It is a long, hard 
process for him, and for a time he makes 
mistakes. While he can pronounce most 
of the sounds, he puts them in the wrong 
places: he may say “‘I fink so”’ or “I sink 
so”’ instead of “I think so”’ and “pleath”’ 
instead of “‘please.’’ Long before he has 
completed his arrangement of sounds 
into their proper combinations he has 
begun to observe and classify the gram- 
matical patterns of his language. Again, 
his classification process is on a trial- 
and-error basis, but little by little he gets 
his data into shape. He may say “Me 
knows” instead of “I know,’’ but he has 
learned at least which word comes first, 
even though he does not yet know which 
forms go together in certain orders. 

As his experience expands, he adds 
new vocabulary to his little word stock. 
He has found out the meanings of the 
words by observing the situations in 
which they occur. Again, he makes many 
mistakes. He may call every man ‘“‘da- 
da”’ for a while but finally comes to know 
that “‘da-da”’ or “daddy”’ is the name of 
one individual alone and not the name 
of a species. 

By the time he goes to school, he has 
rastered the sound system of his lan- 
guage and he has a vocabulary that 
covers the range of his experience. He 
has mastered all the mechanisms which 
signal the grammatical meanings of his 
dialect except perhaps for a few of the 
irregular strong verbs and a few other 
such items which are historical irregulari- 
ties and so do not pattern with the living 
processes of present-day English. He has 
earned his native dialect in oral form 
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by hearing and by imitating, by observ- 
ing, classifying, and generalizing. 

When he goes to school, he learns 
another form of the language, the writ- 
ten form. If he has been born into a home 
where the standard dialect is a conven- 
tion, he has only two major problems. 
He must learn the mechanical conven- 
tions of writing as he learns to record the 
language that is already his own, and 
he must learn to look at the printed page 
and be able to translate the characters 
on the page back into the oral language. 
If he has not been born into a family that 
speaks the standard dialect, he has a 
third problem, that of learning the stand- 
ard forms and patterns of speech. He is 
actually confronted with a foreign dia- 
lect for which he feels very little need, 
since he already has a means of linguistic 
communication that seems quite ade- 
quate to him. He does not have the op- 
portunity to learn the new dialect by the 
same techniques that made him pro- 
ficient as a younger child in his native 
dialect. He does not have the opportu- 
nity to imitate endlessly and practice 
orally but, instead, is frequently asked to 
think his way through to the correct 
form. Furtherrnore, much of the prac- 
tice in the correct forms occurs chiefly 
as he learns to write. Now, if the observa- 
tions of linguists can be accepted as 
facts, the only way in which a person 
learns to speak another language or an- 
other dialect is by imitating a speaker of 
it. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that the child who speaks a substandard 
dialect learns to speak the standard one 
very slowly if at all when most of his 
corrective practice is not oral imitation 
but writing and the application of rules. 

On the other hand, writing, which of 
all the four language skills—speaking, 
listening, reading, and writing--remains 
the most seli-conscious process, lends 


itself to improvement through the writ- 
er’s own power of revision and correction. 
In writing, a conscious knowledge of the 
intricate and complicated mechanisms 
which the language uses can “become a 
definite means of self-criticism and re- 
vision for the sentences constructed by 
the student.’ Speech is too immediate 
a response to a stimulus in a situation for 
the speaker to do any revision. The gram- 
matical forms and patterns of the speak- 
er’s response must be automatic and in- 
stantaneous, and they become so only 
through practicing the desired forms to 
the point of their becoming second 
nature, 

Both the child and the linguistic scien- 
tist, then, employ the same techniques in 
their learning of language. The child 
proceeds by a trial-and-error method, 
and it takes him a long time to accom- 
plish his end. The linguist, on the other 
hand, has a sort of check list which 
guides his observation and saves him a 
great deal of time. He can learn a new 
language with astonishing rapidity. Both 
the child and the linguist gain mastery 
over the oral language through their imi- 
tation and their practice. Both the child 
and the linguist attack the problems of 
the written language as a completely 
separate task. Both use the same meth- 
ods: observation, classification, and gen- 
eralization. Both observe the same 
things: intonation, the sound system, 
the grammatical structure, and the vo- 
cabulary. Both identify the meanings of 
the linguistic forms by observing the 
situations in which they characteris- 
tically occur. For both, the meaning is 
the important aspect of the language, 
but for both the problem is to identify 
the mechanisms which signal the mean- 
ings. 

* Fries, “Implications of Modern Linguistic Sci- 
ence,” College English, VILT (March, 1947), 320. 
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3. THE WAY WE LEARN TO EVALUATE 
THE VARIANT FORMS OF OUR 
LANGUAGE 


Whether we are trained or naive ob- 
servers of language, nearly all of us have 
had occasion to note differences in the 
speech of those about us. We are very 
sensitive to at least two kinds of differ- 
ences, those characteristic of geographi- 
cal regions and those characteristic of 
social backgrounds.” We can identify a 
man’s native region simply by hearing 
him speak. We can recognize that he is 
a man of education by his habitual use of 
standard forms of the language rather 
than substandard forms. We observe 
also that in the United States a man 
may speak with a regional accent and 
still be labeled a standard speaker if he 
conforms to the grammatical usage of 
the educated group. 

There are two other differences which 
we frequently observe. One of these is 
the historical variant. For example, the 
difference between “Who did you see?” 
and “Whom did you see?” is largely one 
of history. In older English the nomina- 
tive and accusative forms were distrib- 
uted in accordance with their logical 
relationship to the verb. With the de- 
velopment of more or less rigid word- 
order patterns, we now tend to distribute 
alternate forms such as “who” and 
“whom” in accordance with their posi- 
tion in sentences. Likewise, the double 
negative ‘‘I haven't got none”’ is ‘‘a per- 
petuation of an old practice exceedingly 
common in the English language for cen- 
turies. It was formerly the normal way 
of stressing a negative.’’"* Some of the 
older forms, such as the double negative, 
are no longer used by educated people. 


? Fries, American English Grammar (New York: 
D. Appleton—Century, 1940), pp. 7-11. 
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On the other hand, other of the older 
forms, such as ‘“‘whom”’ before the verb 
in an objective relation, are perpetuated 
by educated people in the written lan- 
guage, if not in speech. We must con- 
clude, therefore, that the age of a form 
is no guaranty of its social standing. 

Another striking set of variations in 
language is the difference between the 
spoken and the written forms. One of the 
notable differences is in the matter of the 
sentence patterns. 

Conversation abounds in groups of words 
that do not form conventionally complete and 
logical sentences. Many verbs are omitted; 
clauses are uttered which are to be attached to 
the whole context of the conversation rather 
than to any particular word in a parsable sen- 
tence; single words stand for complete ideas. 
In formal writing the situation demands much 
more logical completeness of expression, and 
most of the sentences appear to satisfy the 
demands of a conventional grammatical analy- 
sis. Less apparent but not less real are the dif- 
ferences which arise out of the fact that many 
perfectly familiar expressions occur practically 
only in conversational situations and are found 
very seldom in literary English unless they 
appear in attempts to report conversation in 
writing.® 

These four types of differences—re- 
gional, social, historical, and literary and 
colloquial—-are certainly the larger 
classes of differences which we observe, 
but they are not the only ones. There 
are also vocational differences. Crafts- 
men, merchants, engineers, lawyers, 
physicians, scientists, artists, differ some- 
what in speech. Each labor group has its 
own technical language: fishermen, dairy 
workers, bakers, brewers. Sports and 
hobbies have their own vocabulary. Dif- 
ferent age groups use different speech 
forms, and there are urban and rural 
differences.’° 

There is still one other major language 
9 Ibid., p. 8. 

** Bloomfield, Language, pp. 49-50. 
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variation. The degree of informality in a 
situation determines language forms just 
as it determines dress. The forms and 
expressions used by a family at the 
breakfast table differ considerably from 
those which the same speakers use when 
they are outside the intimate family 
group. There is the language of the plat- 
form and the language of the classroom; 
there is the language of the round-table 
discussion and of intimate conversation 
with a friend. 

The only possible conclusion that we 
can draw from observation is that lan- 
guage differs in different situations. The 
master of language is one who is eter- 
nally sensitive and alert to that fact. For 
example, the master-playwright must be 
sensitive to the infinite variety of lan- 
guage form. If he is not, his characters 
will all speak exactly the same way, no 
matter what their station in life, their 
occupation or interests. If the play- 
wright makes the mistake of putting the 
written language instead of the oral into 
the mouths of his characters, they will 
sound stilted, just as we ourselves will 
sound like pedants if we use the forms 
of formal discourse in our intimate family 
and friendly relations. 

Evaluation, therefore, of the variant 
language forms and patterns is based 
upon observation of what is used char- 
acteristically and conventionally in dif- 
ferent situations by those who are iden- 
tified as members of particular groups. 
If we want to identify ourselves with one 
or another group, we do so by adopting 
their speech forms as well as their man- 
ners, their activities, and their attitudes. 
Within each speech community there 
are the variations of time and place and 
situation, of purpose and intent, and of 
relationship between speaker and hearer. 

We cannot be aware of the infinite 
variety of language without asking why. 
It is not very difficult to answer that 


question if we look closely at the types 
of differences. Speakers who are in close 
and daily communication with one an- 
other by reason of age, of social level, of 
occupation, of region, speak alike. Those 
who are not in such contact speak differ- 
ently; they are members of another 
speech community, whether that com- 
munity be defined by geographical bound- 
aries, by time boundaries, or by social 
or occupational boundaries. 

It seems reasonable to suppose, on the 
basis of such evidence, that there is very 
little hope of achieving what many have 
expressed a desire for, a single standard 
of language practice, until all barriers to 
communication are broken down. For 
the present, probably the best that we 
can do is to make our students ‘‘multi- 
dialectual,”’ leaving somewhat up to 
them the choice of the dialects which 
they choose to use as their connecting 
link with others. Our major responsi- 
bility, it seems to me, is to provide them 
with the tools for the observation of lan- 
guage, to help them evaluate variant 
forms in relation to the situations in 
which they are used, and to guide them 
to valid conclusions based upon actual 
evidence. So guided, the students may 
learn the language of the classroom. We 
cannot hope to insist, however, that the 
language of the classroom is equally suit- 
able for the playground er for their inti- 
mate family lives if there are major dif- 
ferences between the family language 
and the school language. In so far as the 
language of the home and the language 
of the school are frequently different 
social dialects, the motivation for the 
student to acquire the school language 
as his only dialect lies probably outside 
the school itself. 


The three processes that we have con- 


sidered—the way in which the language 
functions in the world around us, the 
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way in which we learn our language and 
its operating processes, and the way in 
which we learn to evaluate the variant 
forms that occur—have been studied 
with diligence in the last hundred years 
by linguistic scientists and their fellow- 
scientists in other fields. What we know 
today about these processes is the result 
of their years of inspired research. Day 
by day, year by year, more information 
is available for the direction of our class- 
room teaching. 

There are still some gaps, however, in 
our information. For example, we still do 
not have complete information about the 
principal operating processes of English: 
word order and the use of function words. 
Another need is for a description of the 
vocabulary of English. We have dic- 
tionaries, of course, which list the Eng- 
lish lexicon, but we have no complete 
description of the form-classes of English 
words. 

One of the most challenging frontiers 
of study, that of meaning, takes us be- 


yond language form and structure into 
the total speech situation. Since we can- 
not define a thing in terms of itself, so 
we cannot define the meanings of lan- 
guage in terms of meaning or of language. 
We must use the evidence from other 
sciences in order to determine the nature 
of the total speech situation of which 
language is a part. From a combination 
of all the evidence, both linguistic and 
nonlinguistic, we will eventually get a 
definite statement of the meaning of 
language and of the form and structure 
of meaning. 

In spite of these gaps in our knowl- 
edge, we have suflicient information to 
give a new shape and a new direction to 
our efforts as teachers. We have enough 
already to make our students independ- 
ent and confident, to give them the kind 
of experience in observation, classifica- 
tion, generalization, and practice that 
can make them feel not only that the 
language belongs to them but that they 
know the language that is their own. 


Power from Sentence Patterns 


ETHEL B. DAVISON’ 


I 
I F you wanted to interest a customer in 
a car, wouldn’t you dazzle him with a 
sleek, modern-body job? Wouldn't you 
have him sit in the car to get the feel of 
the rubber-foam cushions, the quick 
response of the steering wheel, the easy 
leverage of the foot pedals? Or would you 
finger a carburetor, push a piston up and 
down, roll a crankshaft over and over? 
The experienced salesman discourses 
upon the virtues of the motor and the 
mechanism of his car only after he has 
expatiated on the more obvious points 


' South Shore High School, Chicago, Il. 


of interest. Now we teachers who set out 
to interest youngsters in grammar are 
too quick to open the hood. We point 
out that nouns have case, number, and 
gender; we turn the verb over to show 
that it has tense and mood and voice; we 
spring the object noun and the predicate 
adjective. When the youngster shows no 
interest, we conclude that grammar 
can’t be taught and we discuss, instead, 
literature. 

Grammar is the study of meaning. A 
study of grammatical structure is the 
analysis of relational patterns in which 
meaning is sought. A teacher of grammar 
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is concerned first with meaning-relation- 
ships and only second with terminology. 
Nouns are names of things. They have 
meaning, but in themselves they do not 
say anything. Verbs are names of rela- 
tions. They, too, have meaning, but 
alone they say little. The power of lan- 
guage lies in its readiness to enter into 
combinations. If, then, the nouns and 
verbs are combined with regard for word 
order and grammatical forms, meaning- 
relationships are the result. These rela- 
tionships are made meaningful by the 
study of grammatical structure, i.e., the 
syntactical relations within the proposi- 
tion. “It has been apparent,”’ says Su- 
sanne K. Langer, “that a proposition 
fits a fact not only because it contains 
names for the things and actions in- 
volved in the fact, but also because it 
combines them in a pattern analogous, 
somehow, to the pattern in which the 
named objects are ‘in fact’ combined. A 
proposition is a picture of a structure— 
the structure of a state of affairs. The unity 
of a proposition is the same sort of unity 
that belongs to a picture, which presents 
one scene, no matter how many items 
may be distinguishable within it.’ 

The teacher of grammar is concerned 
first with the proposition, the picture of 
the structure, and only second with the 
items distinguishable within the picture, 
the names of things and actions. The 
combination of ideas into patterns of 
complex terms and symbols, the syntac- 
tical relations within the proposition, 
occupy the teacher before the grammati- 
cal terminology or the identification of 
the grammatical items, the nouns or the 
verbs, 

How do you teach the proposition? 
As teachers of English we are ever search- 
ing for some method that will be the 

* Philosophy in a New Key (New York: Penguin 
Books, Inc., 1948), p. $s. 
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open sesame to the complex world of 
ideas, for the magic formula that will 
unleash the power of communication. 
When I was a young teacher | had the 
rare good fortune to be associated with 
Sophia Patterson, co-author of Know 
Your Language.’ She revealed to me the 
power contained in the sentence pattern. 
The study of sentence patterns unearths 
no magic formula. Arduous, persistent 
digging is required to extract meaning 
from propositions; but a knowledge of 
sentence patterns becomes a tool that 
helps the student to enter the realm of 
ideas with greater confidence and in- 
dependence. 


II 


There are three basic sentence pat- 
terns: the subject, the transitive verb, 
and the object; the subject and the in- 
transitive verb; the subject, the copula- 
tive verb, and the predicate. Like the 
three primary colors, these basic patterns 
contain infinite possibilities for selecting, 
arranging, and combining. If the student 
is to read understandingly and to write 
clearly, he must recognize the combina- 
tion of the names of things and of actions 
in a pattern; for the power of language 
lies in its ability “to embody concepts 
not only of things, but of things in com- 
bination.”’ 

Freshmen can be taught the identifica- 
tion of the three basic sentence patterns, 
the meaning-relationship of the parts of 
the sentence as expressed in the subject, 
the verb, and the complement, and the 
grammatical terminology necessary to 
discuss the essentials of the sentence in- 
telligently. 

Let us begin with some simple sen- 
tences: 


}Sophia H. Patterson and Madeline Semmel- 
meyer, Know Your Language (New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1941). 
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. Tom plays football. 
. Tom is a quarterback. 
. Tom plays well. 
. Tom is strong. 
5. ‘Tom ran a hundred yards Saturday. 
. He is a valuable player. 


In the first approach to the study of 
sentence patterns the freshman reads the 
sentence for the “picture of the struc- 
ture’’—to get the feel of the sentence. Do 
all the sentences say the same thing? No; 
two, four, and six describe Tom; one, 
three, and five show Tom in action. Sen- 
tences, then, have different purposes. 
They assert either that something is 
such-and-such or that something has 
such-and-such a property. For teaching 
purposes sentences are classified as either 
describing or action sentences. Those 
which assert that Tom is something are 
describing sentences; those that assert 
that Tom does something are action sen- 
tences. As the freshman reads each sen- 
tence, he decides whether it is an action 
or a describing sentence. The distinction 
is important for an understanding later 
of the transitive and the copulative 
verbs. 

The action sentences are next divided 
into two groups: those that express what 
Tom does and ‘those that express not 
what he does but how and when he does. 
In the describing sentences Tom is ex- 
plained or described, the description in 
each case stating what Tom is. Three pat- 
terns begin to emerge: the action sen- 
tence with the action completed by a 
“what’’ idea; the action sentence with 
the action followed by an idea other than 
“what” (or ‘“‘who’’); the describing sen- 
tence—containing no action—with the 
“what’’ idea, the description or explana- 
tion, connected to the somebody. 

To enlarge the student’s experience in 
distinguishing between action and de- 
scribing sentences, he is introduced to the 


three basic patterns in different types of 
sentences: the declaritive, the impera- 
tive, the interrogative, and the exclama- 
tory. Simple narratives provide the best 
approach because of their continuity and 
interest. 

The emphasis has been upon the pic- 
ture of the structure, the unity of the 
proposition. Now the emphasis shifts to 
the meaning-relation within the proposi- 
tion: the subject, the verb, and the com- 
plement. Because abstract definitions 
mean so little to the freshman, the sub- 
ject is simply the “who” idea or the 
“what”’ idea being discussed. 

When the freshman distinguished be- 
tween the describing and the action sen- 
tences in the stories, he based his judg- 
ment on the relation of the verb to the 
subject and the complement. In which 
sentences did the subject act? In which 
sentences did the subject fail to act? In 
the latter the verb has a connective 
force. It acts as a bridge between the de- 
scriptive or explanatory idea and the 
subject. 

The complement completes the 
thought which the subject states and the 
verb affirms. Complements, found only 
in the predicate, describe or explain the 
subject or complete the action of the 
verb by expressing “who” or “what” 
ideas. 

The ideas contained within the first 
pattern are: who or what, does or did, 
who or what. (Tom plays football.) In 
the second pattern the ideas are: who or 
what, does or did. (Tom plays well.) Who 
or what, is or was, who or what, express 
the ideas found in the third pattern. 
(Tom is a quarterback.) 

Now the freshman is ready to classify 
the subject, the verb, and the comple- 
ment. In the beginning the subject is 
limited to nouns and pronouns. Sen- 
tences containing the clause, the infini- 
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tive, and the gerund as other ways of ex- 
pressing the “who’’ or “what’’ idea are 
usually not introduced until the sopho- 
more year, although many freshmen 
have demonstrated their understanding 
of the more complex structures. This in- 
troduction of the freshmen to these ex- 
panded patterns serves to enlarge their 
experiences of the picture of the structure 

a sort of sneak preview of the next 
feature. 

The action verbs are classified as tran- 
sitive and intransitive. The transitive 
verb carries its action across to the com- 
plement, which is called an object. The 
objects are limited at first to the nouns 
and pronouns, but, if the freshmen have 
been introduced to the more complex 
structures in their study of the subject, 
they can also recognize the use of these 
as objects. 

The intransitive verb limits its action 
to the subject because there is no comple- 
ment. Often the intransitive verb is fol- 
lowed by the adverbial ideas “where,” 
“when,"’ ‘‘why,”’ and “how,’’ expressed 
in words, phrases, clauses, or infinitives. 
These ideas are not part of the sentence 
pattern, but by recognizing them as ad- 
verbial constructions the freshmen gain 
a sharper distinction between the com- 
plement idea of “‘who’’ or “what” and 
the adverbial idea of “where,” etc. 

Because the function of the verb in the 
describing sentence is to connect the sub- 
ject and the complement, the verb is 
called copulative. The complement is 
called a predicate because the ‘“‘who”’ or 
“what'’ idea is found in the predicate. 
The freshman quickly recognizes the 
nouns and the pronouns as predicates. 
He has little difficulty distinguishing the 
noun from the adjective. To sharpen his 
thinking about verbs and complements, 
however, he needs experience with such 
sentences as: “Paul turned the pages. 
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Paul turned away. Paul turned pale.” 
“Sally appeared ill. Sally appeared sud- 
denly.’’ Later the clause, the gerund, and 
the infinitive may be used as ways of en- 
larging the powers of the freshman to 
express his thoughts more maturely. 

In the study of patterns we have been 
concerned largely with the relation of the 
parts of the sentence to one another and 
their order or arrangement in the sen- 
tence; for the word order partly deter- 
mines the sense of the structure. A 
knowledge of the relation of the verb to 
the subject and the complement, of the 
part that word order plays in combining 
ideas into logical expressions of ideas, is 
the foundation of an understanding of 
sentence patterns. 


Ill 


What is power? Power is the property 
in anything by virtue of which it pro- 
duces a change in other things. Where 
does the power lie, then, in sentence pat- 
terns? For the student their power lies 
in his gaining more exact meaning from 
the spoken, and, for our purposes here, 
the written, word, by his understanding 
of the order in which words combine to 
express that meaning. The student often 
finds little meaning in a sentence because 
“meaning involves several terms, and 
different types of meaning consist of dif- 
ferent types and degrees of relationships. 
‘Meaning is not a quality, but a func- 
tion of a term.’ A function is a pattern 
viewed with reference to one special term 
around which it centers; this pattern 
emerges when we look at the given term 
in its total relation to the other terms 
about it.’’* The teacher of grammar 
knows that the student who can read can 
interpret correctly a term in its total re- 
lation to the other terms about it and 
that the student who cannot understand 

4 Langer, of. cit., p. 44. 
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POWER FROM SENTENCE PATTERNS 


the total relation cannot read. The teach- 
ing of grammatical structure is, there- 
fore, a reading problem. When the stu- 
dent analyzes the meaning of the sen- 
tence into its several terms, he is learning 
not only grammar but also reading. 

Power also results from subjecting 
written expression to an analysis of 
meaning by applying to prevision and re- 
vision this knowledge of sentence pat- 
terns. To insure prompt utilization of 
this knowledge, the student must be pro- 
vided with material which focuses his at- 
tention on the particular step on which 
the teacher is concentrating. Let us look 
at sentences taken from freshman com- 
positions. 


1. In conclusion never try to train a dog just 
let him go as he pleases he will anyway. 

2. Was my mother mad she chased Fluff 
all around the house until she smelled some- 
thing burning. 

3. I became worried how would we get home. 


The freshman has had but a few days’ 
experience in the reading and recognition 
of various sentence types. He reads the 
sentences aloud and punctuates them 
after getting the picture of the proposi- 
tion, the feel of the sentence. It is not 
enough that he places periods after 
“dog’’ and after “‘pleases.’’ He must rec- 
ognize that the first “sentence” contains 
two commands as well as a declarative 
sentence. In the second he must distin- 
guish between the purpose of the ex- 
clamatory and that of the interrogative 
sentence. In the third he demonstrates 
that knowledge. If the student cannot 
name the type of sentence, the teacher’s 
question, “What does the sentence do?” 
usually clarifies the difficulty. 


4. The windows of homes were blowing out, 
roofs were caving in. 

5. It was eighty minutes late, we had to 
wait two hours for it to erupt again. 
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The freshman, who has now been in- 
troduced to patterns, knows that a sen- 
tence contains only one pattern; there- 
fore, he concludes, the fourth, which 
includes two patterns of “what were do- 
ing,”’ is really two sentences. Number 
five, which contains a ‘“‘what was what” 
and also a “‘what did what”’ pattern, is 
two declarative sentences. For the slower 
pupils the teacher may have to ask, 
“What are you talking about?’”’ Windows 
and roofs. “Are they doing something? 
Are they doing the same thing?” Win- 
dows were blowing out (really being 
blown out) and roofs were caving in. 
“How many patterns do you find? How 
many sentences?’’ Thinking is slow, diffi- 
cult work for many. 

6. A baseball game with the players and the 
crowd waiting in anxiety. 

7. Stopped only for repairs and food supplies. 

8. Down dived his plane. His gun spitting 
bullets straight at the target. 


The student is ready to discuss sen- 
tences in terms of subject and predicate 
verb. “In six,’’ comments the freshman, 
“there is a subject, ‘game,’ but no verb; 
therefore the sentence is incomplete.”’ If 
a student confuses “‘waiting’’ with a 
verb, the question, “What waiting?’’ 
helps him to see that the game wasn’t 
waiting, and that “game waiting” is not 
a sentence. “In seven,’’ continues the 
freshman, “there is no subject. Add ‘We’ 
or ‘The boys’ to tell ‘who’ stopped. In 
eight, ‘spitting’ is not a complete verb. 
Add ‘was’ because the action is ‘was 
spitting.’ If the freshman wishes to 
combine the two, the teacher is confront- 
ed with the reason, ‘‘It makes sense to 
me.’’ I prefer to keep the correction of 
errors on a grammatical basis. 

g. The huge hound’s mouth full of flame and 
fangs chased the frightened Sir Richard. 

10. The first thought that came to me was 
the gas gauge. 
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11. The roaring of the Yankee cannons in 
the desolate city of Atlanta is the setting of this 
scene, 

12. The time of the story is an early settle- 
ment of Florida. 

13. Seeing the moonlight on the bay was 
like a picture. 

14. The part that thrilled me most was when 
the typhoon swept. the island. 


These sentences, grammatically com- 
plete, are difficult because the freshman 
must discriminate between the false and 
the true combinations of terms into 
meaningful sentences. He must examine 
them not only for the subject, the verb, 
and the complement but also for the 
ideas expressed in each. Do the ideas, 
when combined, state a truth? In the be- 
ginning it takes a bright freshman to de- 
tect and to correct this type of error, but, 
given sufficient experience with illogical 
combinations, the average and even the 
slower ones learn to read more critically. 
Their analyses, halting and inaccurate at 
first, usually find expression similar to 
the following: 


The mouth didn’t chase Sir Richard, the 
hound did, 


A Pinch of Spice 
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The thought wasn’t the gauge because a 
gauge is an instrurnent. He thought first of the 
gas gauge. (“Try a transitive verb” was the 
suggestion.} 

“Roaring” is a sound and “setting” is a 
place. The sound isn’t the place. The desolate 
city of Atlanta is the setting. 

Settlement is a place. Time isn’t a place. The 
story takes place in a settlement. 

“Seeing” is an action. “Like a picture” is not 
an action. The moonlight presented a picture. 


“Part” means a section of a book. “When 
the typhoon swept the island” is a time idea. 
A section isn’t a time. The event that thrilled 
me most occurred when the typhoon swept the 
island. 


Group revision of freshman sentence 
errors based upon a knowledge of sen- 
tence patterns develops in the student 
the beginning of a critical power which he 
can apply to his own written expression 
and its revision. 

Whitehead defines education as “the 
acquisition of the art of the utilisation of 
knowledge.’’ The student who learns to 
utilize his knowledge of sentence pat- 
terns so that he increases his power to in- 
terpret his reading more precisely, to ex- 
press his thoughts more exactly, is on the 
road to an education. 


To get pupils to be more critical of mass communication devices and 
techniques, ask them to evaluate popular-song lyrics. Show them the 
bad grammar and the nonsense in many well-known songs. An old one 
that almost everybody knows, “I Don’t Know Why I Love You Like I 
Do,” creates hilarity in class when pupils realize that the complainant in 
the song is probably the cause of his own misfortunes. Examples of bad 
grammar, while negative, are of such widespread influence that they may 
well be the subject of classroom discussion. “I Ain’t Got Nobody,” “I 
Got Rhythm,” and “Just Because” furnish adequate material for a dis- 


cussion of grammar. 
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Inexpensive Books for the Junior High School 


ELLEN FROGNER‘ 


"Turre is a healthy interest today in 
publishing worth-while inexpensive 
books for young people, and there seem 
to be two distinct kinds of interest. Since 
the end of the war, some companies have 
been republishing classics or else reprint- 
ing them in new series. These publishers 
have not been much concerned about 
bringing out the newer books in inexpen- 
sive editions. However, there has been 
some following of this second interest. 

Before going on, I should put an inter- 
pretation on the term “inexpensive 
book,”’ and, in doing so, I shall arbitrari- 
ly say that a book priced at $1.25 or less 
is inexpensive. Principally I have in mind 
books to be used for individual recrea- 
tional reading rather than those designed 
and sold as “‘texts.’’ Where to draw the 
line is sometimes debatable. Also, I am 
considering books published as a series or 
in a particular edition and, mainly, in the 
original text. 

“Cadmus Books” (E. M. Hale Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis.).—These books represent 
pioneer work in making the newer publi- 
cations available to more young people 
by reason of a less expensive edition. The 
authors of the “Cadmus Books’’ (re- 
prints from the original plates) include 
such people as Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, 
Jim Kjelgaard, Elizabeth Janet Gray, 
and Frederic Kummer, with an occasion- 
al older writer like Mary Mapes Dodge 
or Howard Pyle. While the list of books 
suitable for the junior high school age is 
not long as yet, it is there. The price 
varies somewhat from title to title but 


* University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch. 


comes easily under the interpretation of 
“inexpensive” already stated. By this 
time, young people, teachers, and li- 
brarians know that a “Cadmus’’ book 
means quality. 

“Young Moderns”’ (Doubleday & Co., 
Garden City, N.Y.).--Each ofthe re- 
prints in this series of books sells for one 
dollar. The list in a recent catalogue in- 
cludes thirty-eight titles, many of them 
suitable for the junior high school. Books 
by writers like Agnes Danforth Hewes, 
Grace Moon, Howard Pease, and Stew- 
art Edward White are on the list; unfor- 
tunately, there are also six by Augusta 
Seaman. On the whole, the series is an 
important contribution, because of the 
number of worth-while books included 
and because of the evidence that one of 
the leading publishing houses has shown 
an interest in reprinting some of the 
newer books in a less expensive edi- 
tion. 

“Pocket Book, Jrs.’’ (Pocket Books, 
Inc., 30 Sixth Ave., Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N.Y.).—This descendant 
of “Comet Books,” a twenty-five-cent 
series, was started in January. Reasons 
for the change were announced in Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly for December, 1949. In- 
cluded in the reasons were the confusion 
of “Comet”’ with “comic,” the saving in 
cost of production by having “Pocket 
Book, Jrs.’’ printed in the same form as 
the other “Pocket Books,” and, princi- 
pally, the results of a survey through a 
letter-writing contest and a study of 
sales reports, both of which showed that 
a large number of the readers of “Comet 
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Books” were past their teens. Entries in 
the letter-writing contest came from 
people between five and forty-seven 
years of age, with the majority between 
ten and twenty. It is of interest, too, that 
animal stories were the best sellers. The 
publishers think that using the same 
format as used in the regular “Pocket 
Books will appeal to the older readers 
and to many young readers as well. We 
can expect to find more of the newsstand 
punch on the covers. We can also expect 
to find included some of the books pub- 
lished years ago, since the survey of the 
sale of “Comet Books” revealed that 
parents ask for books familiar to them 
from childhood. The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn appear in 
the publication list for January. 

The Scholastic Book Service (7 E. 
Twelfth St., New York 3, N.Y.).—This 
central source for books includes three 
companies, Pocket Books, Inc., Bantam 
Books, and the New American Library 
of World Literature. While many of the 
books available through this service are 
not suitable for the junior high school, 
there are enough to make the list well 
worth considering. 

The Teen Age Book Club (7 E. Twelfth 
St., New York 3, N.Y.).—-Organized in 
the spring of 1946 under the direction of 
Martha Huddleston, T-A-B was original- 
ly a venture of Pocket Books, Inc. 
Scholastic Magazines have now joined in 
the sponsorship. T-A-B news and _ re- 
views appear each month in Senior Scho- 
lastic, Practical English, and World Week. 
In September, 1949, Pocket Books, Inc., 
started a Junior Teen Age Book Club. 
Four books are offered monthly at twen- 
ty-five cents each, with a book dividend 
at the end of a term for every four books 
purchased. Students are not required to 
buy a minimum number of books, nor are 
they required to buy regularly. The main 
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difference between the Teen Age Book 
Club and the Scholastic Book Service is 
that the former is intended to be operat- 
ed by the students themselves for their 
individual reading, while the latter helps 
the teacher secure twenty-five-cent and 
thirty-five-cent books at special dis- 
counts for classroom use. 

Inexpensive editions of books known as 
classics.—So far, the inexpensive books 
considered as possibilities for junior high 
school boys and girls represent almost 
entirely literature that is comparatively 
recent. What of the older literature? 
Here English teachers welcome the de- 
tailed and comprehensive studies made 
by Eakin and Janacek.? While these two 
investigators did not limit themselves to 
the older books, they found that, in the 
making of reprints, publishers have been 
devoting most of their resources to books 
known as classics. The study includes 
both the more expensive reprints as well 
as those cheaper in price. For an inex- 
pensive series and one that has much to 
offer to junior high school pupils, I would 
say that the “Rainbow Classics,” pub- 
lished Sy the World Publishing Company 
of Cleveland and New York and edited by 
May Lamberton Becker, met with a 
strong recommendation in the analysis 
by Eakin and Janacek, although there is 
the reservation that individual titles 
vary in the quality of their format. The 
books sell for $1.25. Other inexpensive 
series offering a substantial number of 
titles for the junior high school are the 
“Newbery Classics’ ($1.00), published 
by McKay, and “Children’s Favorites” 
($0.75), “Illustrated Junior Library”’ 
(popular edition, $1.25), the 

*Mary K. Eakin and Blanche Janacek, ‘“Re- 
prints of Children’s Books in Series and Editions,” 
Library Journal, LXXII1 (April 15, 1948), 624-39; 
Mary K. Eakin, ‘‘Supplement to Reprints of Chil- 
dren’s Books in Series and Editions,” Library Jour- 
nal, LXXIV (May 15, 1949), 792-94. 
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“Thrushwood Books” ($1.00), all three 
published by Grosset. For helpful evalu- 
ations of these series, the articles by 
Eakin and Janacek should most certainly 
be consulted. 

Some general results of this study by 
Eakin and Janacek stimulate thinking. 
For instance, there is the evidence that 
publishers favor reprinting books dating 
from before 1900. At the time that the 
first article was written (1948), only one 
of the series (“Young Moderns’’) of the 
twenty-two examined contained titles of 
comparatively recent books. (The study 
did not, however, include the “Cadmus 
Books,” evidently because of the inter- 
pretation given to the word “reprint.’’) 
In the 1949 article the “Comet Books” 
could be added. Besides the fact that 
publishers tend to reprint books written 
before 1900, they tend also to reprint 
some of the same Yooks from one series 
to another. Black Beauty, for instance, 
appeared in six of the twenty-two series. 
The investigators raise the question, Is 
Black Beauty the best story about a 
horse? In more general terms, the ques- 
tion seems to be this: Do both the quali- 


ty and the current appeal of the books 
listed as classics for young people al- 
ways warrant the emphasis they receive 
in publications?! 

Is there another question, too, about 
which we should be thinking—this one 
concerned with inexpensive books only? 
(The study just discussed included re- 
prints regardless of price.) Inexpensive 
books can become costly, welcome as 
they are. No one likes to meet either the 
unbending fact or the rationalization 
that a guided individual reading program 
is fine in theory but an impossibility in 
practice because of the price of books. On 
the one hand, then, it is good when the 
publication of worth-while inexpensive 
books extends the opportunity for wider 
reading. There is always the danger, 
though, of the stereotyped response. It 
would be too bad if the opportunity were 
ever unnecessarily closed to the reading 
of many books in editions that are mem- 
orable for their individual quality. Both 
situations can be met—with wisdom. 


3 For an expression of a different reaction see 
Alice M. Jordan, “Children’s Classics,” Horn Book, 
XXII (January-February, 1947), 9- 20. 


A Method for Organizing Class- 
room Book Reading 


JAMES GULICK’ 


M Y STUDENTS tell me that you have 
read nearly every book in the school li- 
brary. Tell me—how do you ever find 
time to get an understanding of so many 
books?”’ Miss Read was referring to my 
method of organizing classroom book 
reading so that I could ask each child a 
question on the particular reading he had 


* San Rafael (Calif.) High School. 


done in my English class that day. My 
English classes read for an hour each 
Friday from biography, travel, fiction, 
science, family relations, or some other 
field so that questions can fall in the same 
general area of interest. This makes pos- 
sible a higher unity of thought and in- 
terest. The question period takes about 
twenty minutes, leaving about forty min- 
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utes for silent reading. Miss Read had 
acquired my last vear’s freshmen, and 
she knew they had a good reading rate 
with acceptable comprehension. 

‘Miss Read, the idea, essentially, is 
to go about the room with pencil and pa- 
per on tackboard. I glance over the 
shoulder of Ronnie or Ray or Steve and 
hunt for a key word or two. The word 
suggests a question. Generally I read 
enough to get an answer on the page. I 
write the question down and save it for 
the last fifteen minutes of the period.” 

“But don’t you find that it takes near- 
ly all period to get this unit organized?”’ 

“No, I take about fifteen minutes get- 
ting the questions down. However, at the 
start of the tackboard trip, I have the 
name of each pupil listed in the order of 
his seating arrangement before I start 
traveling along the rows.” 

“But isn’t this very hard on your 
eyes?” 

“Once again, I find that the pupils 
really co-operate. Frequently they hold 
their books a little higher so that I can 
see them better. They always sit higher, 
and thus the method contributes to bet- 
ter reading posture.”’ 

‘““May I see some of the questions you 
ask? I’m really curious. What is your 
present unit for report reading?” 

“T welcome this opportunity to return 
a favor. I very much appreciated your 
unit on student personality topics for 
use in class composition and know that 
the students grew materially from using 
them. I never learned more about a 
group. Here are some questions asked on 
a biography unit. Would these be all 
right?” 

would really appreciate seeing 
them. Just make believe you are giving 
a lecture on how it’s done, and I'll be 
your attentive listener.” 

Ronald is reading Tunis’ book on the 


Brooklyn Dodgers. Ronnie has a good 
mind, but he is interested in one thing— 
how to be popular. Popularity is etched 
in his mind in terms of athletics. He 
can’t do too much about performing in 
that field, and so he participates vicari- 
ously. Tunis is a fine author. I met him in 
San Francisco last fall, where we had a 
really fine chat about boys’ books. His 
point of view is refreshing and up to date. 
The question I selected from Ronald’s 
reading was, “Is Branch Rickey a col- 
lege-educated man?” Ronnie not only 
knew that he was college-educated but 
went on to name other players who were. 

Leroy is reading Hiroshima by John 
Hersey. | asked why Dr. Fuji was read- 
ing a Tokyo newspaper. He knew that 
Dr. Fuji’s wife was in Tokyo, so that the 
doctor would be interested in war devel- 
opments there. The class made com- 
ments of sympathy for a people finding 
themselves in an atomic war. 

Nancy is interested in social work. She 
is reading a biography of the first woman 
doctor, Elizabeth Blackwell. When I 
asked Nancy why Elizabeth Blackwell 
became a doctor, she revealed some of 
her own ideas about doing social work. 

Jim was reading a biography of a 
frontiersman, One named Grouard had 
lost his memory. Sitting Bull saved 
Grouard from certain death by taking 
him and treating him like a son. As 
Grouard learned to understand this In- 
dian language, his aphasia disappeared, 
and he learned to speak. Jim’s question 
was, ‘‘How did Grouard regain his mem- 
ory?” Surprisingly, Jim knew without 
supplementary questioning that Grou- 
ard’s mind snapped back to normal as he 
learned to speak all over again in another 
language. The class questioned the 
soundness of the psychology. But Jim 
knew he had been reading for the past 
half-hour. 
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Milton’s book was about George 
Gershwin. He remembered that one of 
the first classics Gershwin learned to 
play on the piano was the overture to 
William Tell but was surprised to learn 
that that was the theme music to “The 
Lone Ranger.’’ It is such contributions 
from other members of the class which 
make other students interested in books. 
Before we began to discuss these books 
in class it was difficult to require two re- 
ports on biography during the year. Now 
we are reading three biographies before 
Christmas—without complaints. 

Lola is reading Two Years before the 
Mast. I asked how Dana became a son of 
Neptune. Lola related the story of initia- 
tion which accompanies crossing the 
equator for the first time. Someone else 
recalled the initiation of a President of 
the United States, and the discussion 
could have run away with the question- 
ing time for the rest of the period, had we 
not limited discussion. 

Joan read Susan B. Anthony. I asked 
why Susan was arrested, and she gave a 
good answer, showing how hard the pio- 
neers had to fight for women’s suffrage. 
Other students in the class were amazed 
that such strong action had to be taken 
to get voting rights for women. Others 
commented on the difficulty women still 
have in getting recognition in the busi- 
ness world. It is such discussions that 
cause future citizens to appreciate the 
institutions and privileges of a democ- 
racy. 

Ona was surprised to learn that the 
intrepid Kit Carson was shy and proba- 
bly moved out west to get away from 
people, for he felt inadequate in social 
_ situations. Most of the class, surprising- 
ly, thought Carson’s fear not strange. 

Jo Ann is reading a good modern biog- 
raphy of John Milton. Milton’s father, 
I found from reading the book two sum- 
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mers ago, objected to his son’s pride—an 
essential quality of the greatest literary 
figure of his age. Jo Ann knew the “‘fault”’ 
which the father found in the boy but 
could not discuss the question further, 
for she was not familiar with the poet’s 
great works, which depend on their 
sonorous style, classic correctness, and 
moral teaching for their greatness. 

Miss Read asked me how she could 
adapt the same technique to her unit on 
the classics. Our students are interested 
in the college lists of classics. J require 
three classics from my students each 
year. I searched my files for notes on 
this type of book. Ed is reading The 
Three Musketeers. He was able to give a 
good description of D’Artagnan entering 
Paris, including his age, arms, baggage, 
dress, and what he thought was going on 
in the mind of that adventurer. 

Jo is reading Jane Eyre. Her problem 
was to evaluate the education of Jane 
Eyre. (This was a senior class, the other 
a freshman.) She considered it strange 
that a teacher like Jane should have been 
leading such a cloistered life. She did 
feel that anyone who had the great love 
and perfect faith that Jane had in Roch- 
ester was wholesome and that Jane’s 
answer to the call in the night was the 
sacrificial answer of “‘one truly in love.” 

Sometimes I merely ask for a defini- 
tion, a pronunciation, a spelling, or even 
whether a certain grammatical construc- 
tion is correct. Diane was reading Ham- 
let, for she intended to attend the J. 
Arthur Rank movie. She questioned 
Shakespeare’s use of “had” with the im- 
perfect form, “spoke.”’ In the course of 
discussion she began to feel that gram- 
mar is a more modern science of lan- 
guage and that the English language is 
a living, growing medium. 

I asked Nancy to read aloud some of 
her favorite passages from The Rubdiyét. 
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She enjoyed Omar’s fancy that the red- 
dest rose on the desert might have 
drunk some of the iron from blood left 
by the wounded Alexander as he was 
being moved from Sidon and that the 
white lily blowing in the breezes of Haifa 
was growing over the grave of his one- 
time Persian wife who “‘sold him on’’ the 
customs of Asiatic civilization. Certainly 
such thoughts elevate one above the 
mechanics of daily existence. 

Ed was losing ground in his endeavor 
to read Ben Hur. We had a short class- 
room discussion on the astronomical pos- 
sibilities of a Star of Bethlehem. After 
talking about novas, Ed decided that 
the story might be worth reading after 
all. Later Ed decided that Ben Hur 
must have been a true convert to Chris- 
tianity, since he gave up his fortune to 
save Christ from being crucified. Some 
students are advised to take books back 
to the library when they bog down in the 
reading or when they continue to renew 
the book or stay a long time on each 
page. 

Here are some reading questions that 
might suggest class discussion: How did 
Mme Curie relax? How can looking at 
the Big Dipper test one’s eyesight? How 
did Thomas Jefferson keep in condition? 
How does a ranger find a lost person? 
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What type of person did Garibaldi help? 
What trail leaves no tracks? Why was 
We Went with Marco Polo written? 
Where does the compass point at the 
North Pole? What did Florence Night- 
ingale’s sister call her? What was “the 
fiery furnace of domestic tribulation’’? 
Why was George Sand irritated by 
Frederic Chopin? What is a “barrio’’? 
How did Hans Andersen plan his walks 
to school? Did Mozart like Marie An- 
toinette? And all were satisfactorily an- 
swered without frustration. 

We also have book reports near the 
middle of the month. Here is a sample 
form for fiction: 

What is the theme of the book? How wide 
would its audience be? 

Can the story be blocked off into beginning, 
middle, and end? Tell in detail how this is done. 

Do the characters come to life? How is this 
objective achieved? 

Give a character sketch showing the true 
nature of some individual in the book. 

Explain the writer's style in terms of vocabu- 
lary, sentence structure, and development of the 
story. 

What factors make the story entertaining? 


Before the reports are returned, we go 
into characterization, description, or 
some other factor as a medium for con- 
sidering all the reports to bring out in- 
teresting discussion. 


Student Logic 


At lunch one day last week the ninth-grade teachers were discussing 
the work they had been doing with sentences and punctuation that 
morning. One little boy had been horrified to find that the teacher ex- 
pected him to put a period after one sentence that he had left unpunctu- 
ated. He said, ‘There are only three words!! You can’t make a sentence 


with only three words!” 


Huntincton Beacn Scroor 
HUNTINGTON, CALIFORNIA 


B. A. BoNER 
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Round Table 


STUDENTS DISCOVER NEWSPAPERS 

When I returned from the Christmas holi- 
day and met my classes of commercial and 
liberal arts English XII again, I felt more 
strongly than ever before the futility of pre- 
senting in the old way the next unit of work 
prescribed by our course of study. Groups of 
girls, predominantly, with Hollywood “‘hair- 
do’s,”” engagement rings acquired over the 
Yuletide season, and heads full of True 
Romance and Love “‘couldn’t take” a unit on 
the essay. 

Groping for inspiration, we began to talk 
about events that had happened in the world 
since we had been together last. One gum- 
chewing lass ventured an unenthusiastic 
question, ‘What about this Cardinal Minds- 
zenty?” 

“What about him?” I asked. Vague re- 
torts ensued, appalling in the revelation of 
ignorance about vital world affairs and lack 
of interest in our most common source of 
reading, the daily newspaper. 

After some discussion, sparks of interest 
began to light here and there. It was sug- 
gested that we learn something more about 
the cardinal’s case by following newspaper 
and radio accounts for one week. One week 
grew into a six weeks’ unit that for my 
classes at least proved to be a vital project. 

We called our plan by the simple title, 
“How To Read a Newspaper.” Before us we 
tried to keep such aims as (1) to develop 
awareness of the influence of newspapers on 
the pupils’ attitudes and actions; (2) to 
build standards for judging newspapers; 
(3) to help select and read efficiently and in- 
telligently the newspapers that meet these 
standards; (4) to help pupils discover their 
individual and social responsibility for im- 
proving the press in America; (5) to develop 
critical powers. and discrimination between 
truth and propaganda; and, of course, (6) to 


improve our reading, writing, and speaking 
of English. 

For materials we used: Enjoying English, 
Book IV, Geyer-Wolfe, chapter v; English in 
Action, Book II (rev. ed.), Tressler, Unit 8; 
How To Read a Newspaper, Edgar Dale; 
Hiroshima, John Hersey; Adventures in 
Modern Literature (2d ed.), Ruth M. Stauf- 
fer and William H. Cunningham; Adventures 
in American Literature (3d ed.), Inglis, 
Gehlmann, Bowman, Foerster; Practical 
English, Scholastic, Time, and Newsweek 
magazines; and newspapers, which pupils 
were to purchase individually. We decided 
to convert weekly chewing-gum expendi- 
tures to buying newspapers. Believe it or 
not, the plan appeared to work! 

Our project resolved into six problems 
entitled: (1) ““What Is a Newspaper?” (2) 
“Features and News,” (3) “The Colum- 
nists,’ (4) “Editorials,” (5) ‘“Entertain- 
ment Features,” and (6) “Newspaper Ad- 
vertising.” Procedure developed into a va- 
riety of activities that included motion pic- 
tures, radio listening, a trip to a printshop or 
newspaper, interviews with reporters and 
newspaper workers, informal class discus- 
sion, panel discussions, individual reports, 
scrapbooks, and the writing of various types 
of letters, opinion paragraphs, and essays. 
These things seemed to arouse interest, en- 
thusiasm, lively group participation, and in- 
dividual research. 

An excellent motion picture from Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, showed us how a large periodical 
business is organized and functions. A visit 
to the printshop of our school gave us a 
clearer understanding of the mechanical pro- 
cesses of typesetting and printing. We added 
a number of new words to our vocabulary 
“awareness” that day, as we did every day 
thereafter. Besides, we acquired an increased 
appreciation for the skill and complex or- 
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ganization that comprise the production of a 
modern publication. 

A few days after displaying and discuss- 
ing outstanding newspapers—New York 
Times, New York Herald-Tribune, Christian 
Science Monitor, Baltimore Sun, Washington 
Post-—-one pupil came to class, proudly 
bringing a letter which she had received 
from the Emporia Gazette in answer to a re- 
quest for information about that publica- 
tion. She reported her information to the 
class with self-confidence and enthusiasm. 
We passed around for closer examination the 
proof copy of the essay, “‘Mary White’; we 
made the acquaintance of an outstanding 
American businessman and journalist, Wil- 
liam A. White, through his editorial, “Fifty 
Years of It’; we read and discussed Mr. 
White’s Pulitzer Prize editorial, “To An 
Anxious Friend.” “Imagine receiving all this 
material just in answer to my letter!” said 
the recipient of the Gazetle’s data. ‘She must 
have written a good letter of request,” we 
concluded. It was not hard to read essays 
like “Mary White,” “How We Got Mac- 
Arthur Out,” and “The Norse Travel 
Again” in our literature books after that. 

Another day, when we had examined the 
editorial pages of a variety of papers, one 
boy, who had shown weak signs of life 
heretofore, brought a neatly typed letter 
written to a local editor about street condi- 
tions in his section of town. The letter was 
read. Suggestions and ideas from the class 
helped the boy to revise and improve his 
composition. It was sent to the paper and 
published. Street conditions remained the 
same, but Bill’s letter-writing improved. Al- 
though the unit was not a journalistic proj- 
ect, many types of written composition grew 
out of it. Letters of various kinds (inquiry, 
request, acknowledgment, to the editor), 
précis paragraphs, opinion paragraphs, 
simple editorials about school and world 
affairs, essays, and news stories made writ- 
ing more vital and real. 

Much opportunity for oral composition 
resulted too. Newspaper articles suggested 
topics for panel discussions such as “Control 
of Atomic Bomb,” “Spy Trials,” “Crime” — 
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yes, even “Comics and Comic Books.” 
Class discussion improved, and voluntary 
reports about outstanding columnists, car- 
toonists, advertising, and law cases were 
offered. The library was used more often for 
research, and the English class was more 
closely integrated with other courses studied 
—law, salesmanship, problems of democ- 
racy, and art. 

Organizing and filing materials neatly 
had a place in the project through making 
newspaper scrapbooks that illustrated each 
of the six problems discussed. The best of 
these were placed on the bulletin board, 
where they could be examined by all. 

An added stimulus to read occurred with 
requests for such books as Ernie Pyle’s 
Brave Men, Here Is Your War, and Home 
Country; John Hersey’s A Bell for Adano 
and Hiroshima; W. L. White’s They Were 
Expendable, Queens Die Proudly, and Jour- 
ney for Margaret; John Steinbeck’s The 
Moon Is Down; and “The Deliverance of 
Dunkirk” from Winston Churchill’s Their 
Finest Hour. This may seem like grim 
reading, but are these not rather grim times 
in which we live? In English class we can 
help to prepare youth better for life in an 
atomic age, especially those whose formal 
education ends with the high-school di- 
ploma, by giving them a realization of the 
facts of life and an understanding of how to 
read intelligently the most accessible and, 
for many, the only reading they will do— 
newspapers and magazines. 

At the end of our project—-when remarks 
like these were expressed honestly, 1 believe: 
“I never looked at any part of the news- 
paper except the funnies before’; “I never 
knew there was so much on the editorial 
page; in fact, 1 didn’t know there was an 
editorial page”’; “This unit made sense”; “It 
helped me understand things better”’—I 
felt that we had spent this time well. 


MarIAN G. VARNER 


Centrat ScHoor 
JOHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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GRAMMARIANS’ GOBBLEDYGOOK 


“Language proclaims the man,” yes; but 
English teachers sometimes forget that 
those aspects of language which mark the 
man of education are chiefly clear enuncia- 
tion, correct pronunciation, adequate vo- 
cabulary, correct spelling, clear sentences. 
Let these be of good quality, and he may, 
in speech at least, trip occasionally on an 
irregular verb, throw whom to the winds, 
split infinitives right and left, and even use 
can for may, without losing caste. 

Most of the word grammar that remains 
to plague us in English consists of a few 
elementary problems of number agreement, 
some irregular verbs, and a dozen variable 
pronouns. But we struggle with a mountain 
of chaff devised by teachers and kept alive 
by textbook writers. What a crazy house of 
cards we cherish in our finespun classifica- 
tions that serve no, useful purpose and our 
usage flats copied by succeeding textbook 
makers because they dare not omit what 
teachers expect to find included. For ex- 
ample: 

Sentences are classed “according to 


meaning” as declarative, interrogative, im- 


perative, exclamatory—-though of course 
sentences could not be classified according 
to meaning; and punctuation (the only 
practical basis for this pseudo-classifica- 
tion) is taught by the simple rule: “A ques- 
tion mark after questions, an exclamation 
mark after exclamatory expressions, a 
period after other sentences.” Yet, through 
the twelve grades, and even into college, we 
continue to hammer on this useless and il- 
logical classification, seemingly for its own 
sake 

Because a few nouns are spelled with an 
initial capital letter, we have divided all 
nouns into two classes, common and proper. 
But capitalization, the only practical basis 
for calling any noun “proper,” we teach by 
a simple rule: “Capitalize individual names 
of persons and places.” 

The craziest house of cards set up in 
English textbooks is that of pronouns. In 
the first place, we have no practical use for a 
branch of nouns called “pronouns.” Gram- 
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matical person is so rudimentary in English 
that all pronouns, except /, have the same 
verb agreement as nouns. Within the group 
of nouns called pronouns, we have set up 
eight or ten classifications, only one of 
which has value for any but grammarians. 
Among these are: 

“Demonstrative” pronouns are four sim- 
ple words (this—these, that-those), their only 
usage problem met by warning against 
“these kind” and the use of them for those. 

“Indefinite’”’ pronouns are so classed on 
the illogical basis of word meaning—that is, 
they name indefinitely. Some of these give 
rise to number problems: everyone, every- 
body, each of you, etc., taking a singular 
verb. But this problem is met by instruction 
not at all involved with a “class” of pro- 
nouns. 

“Reflexive” and “intensive” pronouns, 
formed by adding self—selves, are classifica- 
tions of interest to none but grammarians, 
and their only usage problem may be met 
by reminding the erring one that “hisself” 
and “theirselves” are not in dictionaries. 

“Possessive” and “interrogative” pro- 
nouns are likewise classifications of value or 
interest to none but grammarians. 

To understand the dual function of “rela- 
tive” pronouns is to have mastered a com- 
plex aspect of sentence structure; but 
recognition of the relative clause is taught 
not by means of pronoun “classes”’ but by 
stressing the conjunctive function of relative 
who, which, that. (‘‘Conjunctive” pronoun 
would be a better term than “relative,” 
since it is the conjunctive quality that dif- 
ferentiates this class of words from all other 
naming words, whether called pronouns or 
nouns. ) 

The “personal” pronoun classification is 
based on grarnmatical person. A more useful 
grouping of the form-changing pronouns 
would be on the basis of case or use and 
made to include who-whose-whom; a more 
practical grouping would be limited to those 
that give trouble, thus: nominative, /—we- 
he-she-they—who; objective, me-us—him—her- 
them-whom. 

Grammatical person, as a law of language 
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in English, has so small influence on word 
forms that only trained grammarians are 
likely to recognize its infrequent function- 
ing. It does not influence the English verb 
except in present-tense forms; yet in current 
elementary textbooks we find paradigms, 
supposedly based on grammatical person, 
carrying the verb not only through the 
present tense but through all other tenses 
and the progressive forms as well—classi- 
fication run wild. 

OLLIE Depew 

Bork 


SovuTHern Orecon COLLece 
or EpuCATION 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 


Administrative and curricular changes 
are two of the ways in which the English 
Department of Long Island City High 
School attempts to meet the needs of the 
students who come from the varied back- 
grounds of a cosmopolitan city. Beginning 
with the ninth year, provision is made for 
the normal students, those needing remedial 
instruction, and those with speech defects. 
In the tenth year, in addition to these 
classes, the bright students are placed 
either in honor classes or in journalism or 
dramatics electives. In the eleventh year a 
class in public speaking is available. Classes 
in radio production, creative writing, and 
world drama are planned for the immediate 
future. In all, some eight hundred of a total 
of twenty-four hundred students are placed 
in special classes in English. 

At the beginning of the school term a 
mimeographed list is published of the “Ho- 
mogeneous Grouping for Students with Spe- 
cial Needs in English” and distributed to 
each member of the English Department. 
This enables the teacher to tell at a glance 
whether students who have been recom- 
mended for special classes have actually 
been programmed for them. Where difficul- 


ties have arisen, the English teacher of the 
regular classes can recognize the deviates 
with a minimum of delay and make proper 
provision. In addition to the list of students 
with special needs, a copy of the depart- 
ment’s master program and a list of the de- 
partment’s grade committees are also 
appended. 

Much time is thus saved by teachers in 
ascertaining the names and free periods of 
fellow members of committees. This simple 
device serves the students by bringing their 
needs to the attention of each teacher, and 
at the same time it reduces the clerical 
burdens of the staff. 

JoserpH MERSAND 


Lone Istanp Crry ScHoo. 
New York, New 


EVALUATING TOPIC SENTENCES 


To focus attention of the members of a 
composition class upon the importance of 
having effective topic sentences for para- 
graphs, I asked them to come to class with 
five topic sentences, each of which was to 
be suggested by the word “happiness.” On 
the next day each member of the class went 
to the blackboard as soon as he entered the 
room and wrote on it the best of his five 
topic sentences. Each member of the class 
then selected the best, in his opinion, of 
those sentences on the blackboard. The class 
chairman then took a vote to determine the 
sentences that were selected as being su- 
perior. 

During the discussion of the sentences 
that followed, the class had no difficulty in 
differentiating between the hackneyed and 
the original and significant sentences. In 
addition, sentences were discarded that 
were too general or too limited to serve as 
introductory sentences to paragraphs. 


THOMAS CAULEY 
Denpy Hica SCHOOL 
Derrorr, MICHIGAN 


Current English Forum 


HAROLD B, ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman), 
ARCHIBALD A. HILL, JAMES B. McMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


HOW DO YOU TAKE A COURSE? 


Someone has asked: “Does one take a 
course under, to, from, or with a professor? 
What do you say? According to Professor 
Russell Thomas, students in northern Michi- 
gan take a course from or with Professor X, 
but members of the faculty who are still 
doing graduate work use either under or 
from, preferably under. He adds that twenty- 
odd years ago, when he was an undergradu- 
ate at the University of Michigan, the stu- 
dents used from most of the time and occa- 
sionally with. He also recalls, however, hear- 
ing some students say fo. Those in Pennsyl- 
vania, according to a member of the English 
Department at Edinboro State Teachers 
College, say with. Inquiries among 4-H 
high-school students registered at the Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, gave the following results: 
Sussex, New Jersey, under; Pensacola, 
Florida, under, from, with; southern New 
Hampshire, from; North Carolina, under; 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, from; London, On- 
tario, under. In New York one hears under 
or with. In South Carolina also it is under or 
with. The usage, however, in West Virginia 
seems to be divided between with and to. 

Dictionaries throw little light on the 
problem. The lexicographers have failed to 
consider it. However, take under may be 
analogous to sit under, used by Milton in 
his famous essay Education in 1644 in re- 
ferring to listening to the preaching of min- 
isters. Thackeray, also, in 1840 wrote: “She, 
after a time . . . sat under him, as the phrase 
is, regularly twice a week” (Great Hoggarty 
Diamond, V). lf one sits under a minister, 
one might well take a course under a pro- 
fessor. According to the Oxford Dictionary, 
one may also say study under a master or a 
professor. The first citation is for the year 


1758: “Vandyke studied under Rubens” 
(L. Temple, Sketches). In 1884 A. Bain 
made an interesting comment: “In the cur- 
rent phrase, ‘studying under someone’ there 
is a more express reference to being taught 
by a master, as in listening to lectures.” So, 
no doubt, from sit under and study under, 
take under has gradually arisen. Under may 
also refer to under the direction of or to the 
fact that in many colleze classrooms the in- 
structor sits on a platform. That is un- 
doubtedly what sitting under the minister 
meant. 

Take with, on the other hand, has come 
down from Old Norse, meaning “to receive,” 
“to accept.’’ About the year 1300 in Cursor 
mundi one finds ‘‘Vr lauerd wil tak na 
wirscip wip pat man him dos in cursd 
kyth.” If one “takes worship with a man,” 
why can’t one take a course with a profes- 
sor? The Oxford Dictionary cites “Went... 
to Yealand Scool...to learn Wrighting 
and Arithmetick with Michael Jenkinson” 
(a. 1752 in Jour. Friends’ Hist. Soc. {1918}, 
p. 21). This quotation is not very different 
from “taking writing and arithmetic with 
Miss X.”’ 

“To take a course to Mr. X”’ is harder to 
trace. This usage seems to be more common 
in the lower schools than in the upper and 
probably arose from reciting to the teacher, 
just as many students say, “I’m doing this 
for Professor X.” Or does it derive from the 
meaning of take lo, “to apply one’s self (well, 
kindly); to adapt one’s self,” a meaning 
developing into “to take a liking to; to con- 
ceive an affection for,’’ as illustrated in a 
quotation from a letter to Coleridge from 
Lamb, dated October 3, 1796. “They, as 
the saying is, take to her very extraordi- 
narily”’? In taking a course, one is supposed 
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to apply one’s self and develop a liking for 
the subject. Can it be thus that “to take a 
course to Professor X”’ has arisen? 

The fourth usage “to take a course from 
Mr. X” has probably arisen from the mean- 
ing of take from given in the Oxford Dic- 
tionary: “to get, obtain, or derive by one’s 
own act from some source (something ma- 
terial or nonmaterial); to adopt, copy, 
‘borrow’; to take example of, ‘get’ or ‘learn’ 
from someone.” An applicable citation is 
that of G. Wloodcooke] (Hist. Ivstine, XXX, 
101) dated 1606: “Schollers which from him 
as their tuter had tane theyr practise.” 
From this meaning one can see how the cur- 
rent usage “to take a course from’”’ has 
developed. 

From the investigation made thus far, 
it would seem that local usage should be 
accepted, and, where it is divided between 
two or more of these words, each usage 
should be accepted. It is fair to say, how- 
ever, that under, from, and with seem to be 
used more frequently than fo. 


MARGARET M. BRYANT 


Brooxtyn CoLLece 


WHAT WITH 


Is the phrase what with as used in the ex- 
pression “What with the cold spell and the 
coal strike, there was er hardship in the 
city” correct? 

The student who asked this question 
went on to explain that he had inquired 
about it and that his instructor in English 
composition had said the phrase was incor- 
rect and vulgar. This instance is merely an 
additional proof of a fundamental lack of 
language sense on the part of some teachers 
of English. Not only did the instructor in 
question give an incorrect and hasty re- 
sponse, but he also showed a lack of open- 
mindedness, of curiosity—qualities which 
might have led to his delaying his answer 
until he could ascertain the facts. 
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In only a few minutes this instructor 
could have referred to the NED, where he 
would find that the use of what with as an 
adverbial phrase is not only correct but also 
old in the language and implies “in conse- 
quence of, on account of, as a result of, in 
view of, considering (one thing or another).” 
Shakespeare used it in Measure for Measure. 
“What with the war; what with the sweat, 
what with the gallowes and what with 
pouerty, I am custom shrunke.” 

Curme writes that “there are many ad- 
verbs which perform not only the function 
of an adverb but also that of a conjunction.” 
The phrase what with often serves as a copu- 
lative, “connecting two members and their 
meanings, the second member indicating an 
addition of equal importance, or, on the 
other hand, an advance in time and space, 
or an intensification.”* 


What with bloom and grace, what with small 
proportions and movements light as air, what with 
an inventive refinement in dress...all Letty 
Sewell’s defects of feature... were easily lost in a 
general aspect which most men found dazzling... 
enough [Mrs. Humphrey Ward]. 


What with his drinking and what with his jeal- 
ousy, he wore himself out. What with hunting, fish- 
ing, canoe making and bad weather, the progress of 
the august travellers was so slow [Francis Parkman). 


The use of what in combination with a 
preposition to form an adverbial phrase 
occurs as early as the twelfth century. In the 
earliest periods the preposition was chiefly 
for, but now, in the meanings listed above, 
the preposition is almost always with. 


Giapys D. Haase 
Brooxtyn COLLEGE 


* George O. Curme, Syntax (New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1931), Sec. 19.1.4. Discussion of this 
usage may be found also in Otto Jespersen, Essen- 
tials of English Grammar (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1933), Sec. 28.73; and in H. Poutsma, A Gram- 
mar of Late Modern English (Groningen: P. Noord- 
hoff, 1926), Part II, Sec. Il, pp. 662-63. 
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Report and Summary 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACH- 
ers of English will hold its fortieth annual 
meeting in Milwaukee, November 23-25, 
1950. The sessions will be in the Municipal 
Auditorium, and most persons in attendance 
will live at the Hotel Schroeder, about three 
blocks away. Room reservations are made 
directly by the hotel and should be request- 
ed at once. There will, as usual, be a short- 
age of single rooms. 

President Mark Neville, Max J. Herz- 
berg, and Dora V. Smith will be the speakers 
on Thanksgiving evening. Katherine Anne 
Porter (Flowering Judas, etc.) and John 
Jacob Niles and son, balladists, will supply 
the Friday dinner program. The Saturday 
luncheon will present John R. Tunis and 
Pulitzer Poet Peter Viereck. These three 
programs would “make” a convention. 

Last year’s experiment of having three 
simultaneous large-group meetings on Fri- 
day morning will be continued. Among the 
speakers that morning will be Robert J. 
Havighurst, Lou La Brant, Charles C. Fries, 
Mildred M. Dawson, Angela M. Broening, 
A. John Bartky, Marion Edman, and Wal- 
ter Loban. These names assure that there 
will be both ideas and power. 

For the Saturday morning High School 
Section, Chairman Hardy R. Finch presents 
four fifteen-minute speakers, with discussion 
to follow! Paul Farmer, Marion Sheridan, 
Joseph Mersand, and Helen F. Olson. 


A SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE ON 
the Teaching of English was held at Atlanta 
University, June 30 and July 1. The NCTE 
is unable at the present time to hold a na- 
tional convention or a regional meeting in 
this area, and so a volunteer committee pro- 
posed this conference and asked both NCTE 
and the General Education Board to con- 
tribute to the expense. Both organizations 
granted the request, and the Advisory Com- 


mittee arranged a conference open to all in- 
terested persons. The registration of 167 
showed representatives from all levels and 
kinds of schools and colleges in eight south- 
eastern states. 

The general topic, “Exploring the Lan- 
guage Arts,” was remarkably well covered in 
the seven addresses at the three general ses- 
sions and the two afternoons devoted to dis- 
cussion groups. The speakers and leaders of 
discussion groups were Angela M. Broening, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Nellie Appy Murphy, 
Thomas Clark Pollock, Robert C. Pooley, 
and Lynette Saine. The audiences were at- 
tentive and applauded generously. 

The Advisory Committee members were: 
Paul Farmer, chairman, Henry Grady High 
School, Atlanta; W. Edward Farrison, 
North Carolina State College, Durham; 
William Hubert, Benedict College (S.C.); 
Thomas D. Jarrett, Atlanta University; E. 
Paul Jones, Jefferson County Board of Edu- 
cation, Birmingham; Crawford Lindsay, 
Tennessee A. and I. College; James Mason, 
Arkansas State University; Douglas G. 
MacRae, Fulton County Board of Educa- 
tion, Atlanta; Nathan A. Miller, Little Riv- 
er Junior High School, Miami; Glenn Rainey, 
Georgia School of Technology; N. P. Till- 
man, Atlanta University; Kate V. Wofford, 
University of Florida. The Committee on 
Arrangements were the following members 
of the faculties of the several colleges of At- 
lanta University: N. P. Tillman, chairman; 
Lucy C. Grigsby, co-chairman; M. R. Aus- 
tell, Stella B. Brooks, A. R. Brooks, G. L. 
Chandler, Helen Coulborn, Thelma Curl, 
Charles Curl, Victoria Johnson, Beulah 
Jones, Henry Thomas, Darwin ‘Turner, 
E. H. Lawson. 


“GROUP DYNAMICS IN THE CLASS- 
room” is Ruth Lamka’s topic in English 
Notes of the Puget Sound Council of Teach- 
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ers of English (Vol. XXIV, No. 2 (spring, 
1950]). (This is the first issue to appear in 
full magazine format.) Democracy is not a 
compromise between autocracy and anarchy 
but follows an independent philosophy that 
the authority should be built into the group. 
“Learning is not an individual process; it is 
of a group nature. . . ask the best pupil to 
present some material. Problems he did not 
foresee will arise,” and in the struggle to 
communicate he will clarify and enlarge his 
own thinking. “The group mind is to be 
honored as far superior to the individual 
mind.” 

For practical use of group methods divide 
a class of more than fifteen into two or more 
groups. Talking softly enough not to disturb 
other groups in the same room is no more 
difficult than “inhibiting one’s whole being.” 
With groups clear as to their purposes, the 
teacher becomes a consultant. Poor discus- 
sion and research are to be expected at first, 
power comes only through exercise. 


ROBERT GUNDERSON CONTRIB- 
utes to the February Quarterly Journal of 
Speech an article entitled “Group Dynamics 

-Hope or Hoax?” in which he criticizes 
with considerable acerbity the methods of 
the National Training Laboratory on Group 
Development at Bethel, Maine. (These were 
described at the CCCC last spring by Le- 
land Bradford, director of the Adult Educa- 
tion Division, NEA.) Gunderson questions 
chiefly the devices of “role playing” (in 
which delegates act out human-relations 
situations), the device of the ‘‘feed-back” 
(the procedure through which, by using an 
“observer,” the group can become aware of 
its own difficulties), and the vocabulary be- 
ing developed to describe the process. He 
points to a need for “controlled experimen- 
tation, carefully defined terminology, and an 
honest recognition of limitation.”’ A refuta- 
tion of Gunderson’s main objections, 
“Group Dynamics—More Sinned Against 
than Sinning,” by Franklyn S. Haiman, ap- 
pears in the Forum of the April Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, with a rejoinder by Gun- 
derson. 


STILL OTHER QUESTIONS ARE 
raised in “The Group Process as an Idea,” 
by George H. Henry, in the April Education- 
al Leadership. Henry describes the wide 
range of interpretation given to the opera- 
tion of the group process (the ensuing result 
being confused objectives) and questions 
how effective a process can be which is not 
clear as to its fundamental nature. He then 
goes on to analyze the process as a mode of 
redefining democracy and as a way of creat- 
ing individuality, but warns that group de- 
cision can be just one more device for the 
propagandist, the Fuehrer, or the reaction- 
ary, and, if educators don’t see this, the 
group process may turn into a stronger form 
of indoctrination than the education-as- 
dogma which it revolted from. 


SOME OF THE CONCLUSIONS STAT- 
ed by William S. Gray in his “Implications 
of Research for the Improvement of Read- 
ing,” in the May Education, are: that prog- 
ress in reading parallels closely a student’s 
total development, that the strategic goals 
in teaching reading change as students ma- 
ture, and that the methods of teaching used 
should be adjusted to the ends sought and to 
the unique characteristics of the learner. 
Other articles in this “Reading Number” of 
Education include “Approaches to Differen- 
tiated Guidance in Reading,” by Emmett 
A. Betts; “Basic Practices in Reading at the 
Secondary Level,” by Rosemary M. Green; 
and “Reading : Concept Development,” by 
Nila Banton Smith. Miss Smith’s article 
should be especially helpful to the classroom 
teacher, as she shows by means of many 
specific illustrations what happens during 
the process of interpreting print if concepts 
have not been well built and are meager and 
inaccurate—for example, what goes on in 
the mind of a fifth-grade boy as he tries to 
interpret word symbols in “The Gettysburg 
Address.” More attention to contextual in- 
fluences is a necessity in the improvement of 
reading, Miss Smith believes. 


IN AN ARTICLE ENTITLED “HOW 
Language Affects Behavior” in the April 
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Education, N. Harry Camp, Jr., advocates 
a new guidance method based on the “sci- 
ence” of general semantics and discusses 
student difficulties and problems which can 
be diagnosed and treated by the classroom 
teacher. Some of these, for example, are: 
“identification,’’ when a student behaves as 
if the word symbol is the person, object, or 
situation it represents; “‘allness reactions,” 
when, in labeling a specific object, a stu- 
dent neglects some of its significant charac- 
teristics and assumes that a class label de- 
fines ‘‘all” members of a class of objects; 
“evaluational labeling,” when a personality 
problem results because a student has been 
labeled ‘‘dumb,” “bad,” ‘ta nonreader,” etc. 
He stresses that language is especially im- 
portant in our schools because it is one of the 
most significant forms of student behavior; 
that psychologists recognize that the type of 
language activity employed by an individual 
distinguishes the well-adjusted person from 
the maladjusted; and that, once a student 
realizes that his faulty use of language 
causes some of his problems and maladjust- 
ments, he can be more easily motivated. 


AN AID TO THE TEACHER IN DI- 
recting students to books which will be help- 
ful to them psychologically is Alice Brooks’s 
“Integrating Books and Reading with 
Adolescent Tasks,”’ in the April School Re- 
view. Miss Brooks takes as her starting point 
Robert Havighurst’s list of the types of “de- 
velopmental tasks” which are known to be 
important in the growth of the adolescent’s 
' personality and in the ultimate attainment 
of his major social and vocational aims. 
These include accepting one’s physique and 
accepting a masculine or ferninine role, es- 
‘tablishing new relations with age mates of 
both sexes, attaining emotional independ- 
ence of parents and other adults, achieving 
assurance of economic independence, select- 
ing and preparing for an occupation, prepar- 
ing for marriage and family life, desiring and 
achieving socially responsible behavior, and 
developing intellectual skills and concepts 
necessary for civic competence. Miss Brooks 
has compiled a highly selective but illustra- 
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tive list of books, the reading of which might 
help students in accomplishing these crucial 
adolescent tasks. 


TRADITIONAL TESTS OF INTELLI- 
gence are unsound, says Allison Davis, writ- 
ing about “‘Education for the Conservation 
of Human Resources” in Progressive Educa- 
tion for May. The defect is chiefly in the use 
of language which discriminates against 
children of underprivileged families. Tests 
on essentially the same problems phrased in 
colloquial language showed that privileged 
and underprivileged children differ little, if 
at all, in intelligence. On the traditional 
forms of the syllogism test, 67 per cent of the 
higher socio-economic group got the correct 
answer, and only 45 per cent of the lower 
socio-economic group; but on the colloquial- 
ly stated form there was no significant dif- 
ference between the percentages of the two 
socio-economic groups who made the ‘right 
answers. 

Davis draws two corollaries. Grouping 
children by the usual intelligence tests tends 
to segregate children of upper social levels 
from those of the lower levels and so to in- 
tensify the differences due to opportunity. 
This is socially dangerous, as well as unjust, 
because we shall need more high intelli- 
gences than the upper classes can produce. 
He also argues that reading is overempha- 
sized in the primary grades because of our 
faith in paper-and-pencil group tests of in- 
telligence. ‘“The academic function of the 
school is to help the child to learn how to 
solve a wide range of mental problems.” 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH USAGE 
is discussed constructively in a twenty- 
three-page article, “Some Modest Propos- 
als,” by Arthur Minton in High Points for 
May. He first rehearses the (to some of us) 
familiar story of the origin of much of make- 
believe grammar and of our unrealistic 
“rules” of usage by fiat of some eighteenth- 
century English intellectuals. Then he ar- 
gues the case for the objective determination 
of allowable forms by observation of current 
usage. In this also familiar argument he con- 
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tributes a fresh point: if supposed logic and 
aesthetic judgment enter into the choice of 
“correct” forms, teachers will, of course, dif- 
fer and students be subjected to contradic- 
tory authoritarian orders. 

The “modest proposals’ are, first, twa 
suggested canons: (1) If, in [a body of ex- 
pression to be specified], the incidence of a 
usage is such that the usage is clearly not 
“accidental” or based on the idiosyncrasy of 
a small number of speakers or writers, that 
usage shall not be proscribed in expression 
purportedly on the level on which the usage 
is found to be established; and (2) a usage 
shall be considered established on the high- 
est level to which it is assigned in any one of 
the reference works [to be designated in the 
manner describéd beiow]. 

In order to implement these two canons, 
Minton proposes that the present Commit- 
tee on the Teaching of Grammar and Usage 
in American Schools (appointed by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English) name 
a subcommittee to (a) compile the list of ac- 
ceptable reference works involved in Canon 
2, and (d) study and report the evidence on 
questioned usages not covered by any of the 
accepted reference works. Finally, he pro- 
poses that, since this subcommittee would 
be open to evidence offered by anyone, all 
teachers guide their classroom teaching by 
its report. At first reading this last proposal 
sounds authoritarian, but in few cases of 
questioned usage would there be only one 
correct form. Any teacher would, at the 
worst, merely have to tolerate—not teach— 
a few forms that he did not like. Many 
would lead their students to examine the 
usage evidence presented by the committee 
and even to look for additional evidence. 


“A NEW PROGRAM FOR TEACHING 
Expression in Language”’ is described in the 
May School Review by Virginia Alwin, a 
former English Journal adviser. On the 
lowa Tests of Educational Development, 
students in the Rochester, Minnesota, High 
School, 40 per cent of whose graduates go on 
to college, fell below the national standard 
for large schools. The faculty considered. | 
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The English teachers were experienced and 
unconsciously opposed to change. At the 
spring conference at the University of Min- 
nesota they heard that their emphasis 
should be on “usage, not grammar; on abili- 
ty to use a language, not knowledge about 
it.”” They read articles and asked the teach- 
ers of freshman English at the Universities 
of Minnesota and Iowa what they expected 
of entering students. They discovered that 
up-to-date language tests required ability to 
use the language, not to give rules or apply 
terminology. They decided that they had 
been teaching about language. The reform 
was to give practice in well-motivated com- 
munication, with rules and terminology 
only when students needed and were ready 
for them. “Levels” of language appropriate 
to different situations were recognized. Stu- 
dents were told that, to improve, they 
would have to care and to try. Students be- 
gan to be interested in “correctness.” The 
improvement in five years as measured by 
tests is amazing, and so is the gain by indi- 
vidual classes as they progressed from Grade 
IX through Grade XII. 


IN “EDUCATIONAL SHORTAGES” IN 
the March Clearing House, J. R. Shannon 
asks: “Are we teaching some things in high 
school just in the hope that they ‘might 
come in handy some day’ and failing to 
teach some other things that most certainly 
would come in handy some day?” For some 
of the answers to that question, he gave a 
questionnaire to thirteen college classes of 
308 college seniors on things they felt a need 
to know but didn’t know. The resulting list 
of educational shortages shows, English high 
at the top of the list, with a score of 1,104 
frequencies, and music next, with a score of 
290. [Is English especially ill taught, or is so 
much of it so urgently needed by most 
persons?] 

“Comic Strips: How Well Can Our Pupils 
Read Them?” by Claude Mitchell appears 
also in the March Clearing House. Mitchell 
gives the results of an experiment he con- 
ducted which seem to indicate that the lan- 
guage with and in comic strips is not read 
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efficiently by secondary-school students, 
and he raises the question, “How much does 
the individual read into the picture when he 
doesn’t know the word meanings?” This is 
important when we realize that more than 
25 per cent of the comic strips included in 
the study contained criminal inferences or 
sugyestions. 


THE RESULTS OF “AN EXPERIMENT 
with Comic Books in the English Class- 
room,” by Edna Wohlberg, are given in the 
April High Points. Miss Wohlberg had her 
students in an English talent class séudy the 
Classic Comic on Silas Marner before study- 
ing the novel itself. Then a ‘‘scientific com- 
parison”’ was made by the students. Miss 
Wohilberg feels that the striking contrast be- 
tween the two versions, discovered by the 
students themselves, was more effective in 
weaning them away from comic books than 
any abstract discussion could have been. 


IN THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR 
June, Gilbert E. Case, chairman of the De- 
partment of Education at Brown Universi- 
ty, answers the controversial article by Al- 
bert Lynd, “Quackery in the Public 
Schools,” which appeared in March. Dr. 
Case answers specifically the main question 
raised by Mr. Lynd: ‘Is the function of 
schools of education valid, and are those 
schools measuring up to the challenge of the 
modern world?” Dr. Case both makes clear 
the history, the problems, the weaknesses, 
and the achievements of schools of educa- 
tion and at the same time shows how wide 
the gap is between the university graduate 
schools and the private schools, on the one 
hand, and the needs of public education, on 
the other. 

In the July Atlantic, Frank D. Ashburn, 
chairman of the committee studying the cur- 
rent achievement testing program of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, asks 
“How Do You Test a Student?” And an- 
swers that a college candidate today is test- 
ed very differently from the way his parents 
were. He also warns that “in aiming at our 
laudable goal of more education for all, we 
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would do well to avoid falling into a soit 
fuzziness of making education for everybody 
easier at a time when what we desperately 
need is to make it a lot harder for those who 
are able.” Specifically, he fears that the 
present tendency to rely in college admission 
chiefly—wholly, he sometimes seems to 
think—upon tests of ability (scholastic 
aptitude) rather than tests of achievement 
will cause the high schools to teach only 
what is easy. He would keep the scholastic 
aptitude tests but re-emphasize achieve- 
ment tests. Teachers of English will sympa- 
thize with Mr. Ashburn’s objection to the 
use of objective tests only, but they will 
wish any essay tests to be measures of power 
rather than of knowledge. 


“THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE—A 
Challenging Concept for You” appears in 
School Life for June. In it Homer Kempfer 
and William R. Wood define a community 
college as ‘‘a composite of educational oppor- 
tunities extended by the local public-school sys- 
tem free to all persons who, having passed the 
normal age for completing the twelfth grade, 
need or want lo continue their education.” 

Such an institution will offer high-school 
graduates either preparation for the upper 
divisions of four-year colleges or a terminal 
education, including much vocational train- 
ing appropriate to their community. To 
those beyond eighteen who did not complete 
the high-school work it will offer either part- 
time or full-time study with guidance service 
as long as needed. The community college 
will be particularly useful in dealing with 
young adults out of work. 

The authorship of this article makes it 
apparent that the United States Office of 
Education is encouraging the development 
of local junior colleges as part of the public 
school system. 


TWO SIGNIFICANT SHORT PAPERS 
appear in the May High Points. Irving Fein- 
bloom describes a simple but successful 
“Supplementary Reading Program”’ carried 
out in a vocational high school. The students 
were invited to build up (without school ex- 
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penditure) a classroom library and, instead 
of elaborate written reports, to ‘‘take stock”’ 
every Friday. One class read an average of 
nine books apiece during one semester, and 
another class more than eleven apiece. Be- 
sides, they regret any omission of the Friday 
checkup and are learning to buy books. 

“Do You Know Them?” by Grace M. 
Anderson recites the many cases of eye dif- 
ficulty among failing and problem students. 
Some of these were discovered, and others 
more fully revealed, by use of telebinocular. 
Certainly, weak or troublesome students 
should have better testing of their vision 
than is possible by use of the simple Snellen 
chart, 


“LANGUAGE ARTS” IS THE TOPIC OF 
the Baltimore Bulletin of Education for 
March-May. The whole eighty-page maga- 
zine is devoted to live articles about the 
teaching of English, chiefly in the secondary 
school. Most of the authors of the more than 
forty articles are Baltimore’s own teachers. 
The opening article is an address by Marion 
Sheridan, delivered to the English Club of 
Maryland. Other leading papers are “Organ- 
izing English Units,” by Helen L. Cham- 
bers, and a clear report of a panel led by 
Angela M. Broening, giving ten, answers to 
the question, ““What about Grammar?” Ask 
Superintendent William H. Lemmel for a 
copy of the Bulletin, which we dare not even 
to begin to summarize. Or, if you are per- 
sonally acquainted with Dr. Broening, who 
is half the Bulletin editorial staff and doubt- 
less edited this issue, write to her as Assist- 
ant Director of Research, 3 East Twenty- 
fifth Street, Baltimore 18. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF “DEVELOP- 
mental Values through Library Books’’ is 
presented as a supplement to the Chicago 
Schools Journal for March-April. Effie La 
Plante and Thelma O’Donnell list several 
hundred books, most of them for junior and 
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senior high school students, under seventy 
values, from “Adaptability” through “Loyal- 
ty” to “World Peace.”’ Louise M. Jacobs, 
Chicago Teachers College, 6800 Stewart 
Avenue, is the managing editor. 


“EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1949,” BY 
Julia Certain and Cecile Richman, appears 
in the April PAt Delia Kappan and “A Bib- 
liography of Rhetoric and Public Address 
for 1949,” by Frederick W. Haberman, in 
the April Quarterly Journal of Speech. 


THE APRIL ISSUE OF TRAVEL CON- 
tains excellent pictures and articles on 
“Hamlet’s Elsinore” by Ib Melchior and on 
Oxford University by Pat Paterson. (Ad- 
dress: 115 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York; single copies, 40 cents.) 


“TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS IN- 
terested in receiving free bibliographies and 
other materials on the use of American folk- 
lore in the schools should write Dr. Eliza- 
beth Pilant, executive secretary, National 
Conference on American Folklore for Youth, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana. 


WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 
that the English Journal will now be avail- 
able in microfilm form. Complete Journal 
volumes may be obtained in a single roll of 
positive microfilm on adequately labeled 
metal reels at a cost of approximately one- 
fourth of a cent per page, which is slightly 
less than that of preserving them in conven- 
tional library binding. Sales will be restrict- 
ed to those subscribing to the paper edition, 
and the film copy will be distributed only at 
the completion of the volume year, which 
ends with the December issue. Inquiries 
concerning purchase should be directed to 
University Microfilms, 313 North First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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About Literature 


THE RECIPIENTS OF THIS YEAR’S 
Pulitzer prizes were: A. B. Guthrie, Jr., The 
Way West, fiction; Samuel Flagg Bemis, 
John Adams and the Foundations of Amer:- 
can Foreign Policy, biography; Gwendolyn 
Brooks, Annie Allen, poetry; Oliver W. Lar- 
kin, Art and Life in America, history. In 
“Garlands from Morningside Heights,” The 
Saturday Review of Literature (May 13) un- 
happily discusses the works of the recipients 
and presents the results of its own annual 
Pulitizer Prize poll among book reviewers 
which, with the exception of Guthrie, made 
very different choices. 


IN A POLL CONDUCTED BY THE 
Saturday Review of Literature among twen- 
ty-nine leading newspaper book editors and 
reviewers, the critics’ choice for the most 
notable book for the general reader among 
the spring publications was Shakespeare of 
London, by Marchette Chute. Winston 


Churchill’s The Grand Alliance came second. 
In the field of fiction, John Hersey’s The 
Wall came first, The Cardinal by Henry 
Morton Robinson, second. 


FOUR SPRING AND SUMMER ISSUES 
of the Saturday Review of Literature which 
shouldn’t be missed in the vacation rush are 
those of May 13, in which Mary Gould 
Fletcher edits the SRZ annual guide to books 
for young people; the annual poetry number 
(May 20), which both was edited by William 
Rose Benét and also is a memorial to him; 
and the issues of April 22 and June 17, which 
contain respectively a helpful article by 
Wallace Stegner on “Fiction: A Lens on 


Life” and one by Arthur Mayer on “Are 
Movies ‘Better than Ever’?” Stegner is con- 
cerned with fiction as truth, fiction that re- 
flects experience instead of escaping from it. 
Mayer, in an amusing analysis of both past 
and present movies, audiences, and trade 
practices which have affected both, gives an 
affirmative answer to his own question and 
predicts that the near future will show even 
greater improvement, with a decided trend 
toward more mature subject matter. 


“MENCKEN IN THE TWENTIES,” BY 
William Manchester, appears in two instal- 
ments in the July and August Harper’s. This 
is a long and lusty biographical essay which 
sheds considerable indirect ‘light on the 
literary activities of American writers be- 
tween World Wars I and IL. 


“ITALIAN FICTION TODAY,” BY 
Thomas Bergin, in the summer Yale Review 
describes the present exuberant state of 
prose fiction in Italy, where a cultural ren- 
aissance appears to be taking place coinci- 
dent with rapid material recovery. The roots 
of the contemporary Italian regional novel 
have had a hundred years’ growth, stimu- 
lated originally by the influence of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and are firmly planted in native 
traditional humanism. Bergin’s article is es- 
pecially useful because it places in proper 
perspective the works already widely known 
in this country, such as Levi’s Christ 
Stopped at Eboli and Alvaro’s Man Is 
Strong, and also indicates which of the 
novels under discussion are available in 
translation. Of these there is a larger num- 
ber than one might suppose. 


New Books 


Fiction, Poetry, Drama 


WORLD ENOUGH AND TIME. By Roperr 
PENN WARREN. Random House. $3.50. 
The background is Kentucky of the early 

nineteenth century. The story is based upon a 
murder trial which has become a legend—almost 
a folk tale. The foundation is more exciting than 
the plot. In the conflict between idealism and 
reality politics has a leading part. Suspense, 
love, and violence are presented with dramatic 
vigor. Written by a Pulitzer prize-winner (AW 
the King’s Men). Excellent reading. A strong 
book. July Literary Guild selection. 


SO MANY DOORS. By Oaxtey Ran- 
dom House. $3.00. 

V. (Vassila) was a motherless girl with a 
selfish father, At sixteen, innocent and beauti- 
ful, she met Jack, a young “cat skinner.” The 
war, women, and CCC camps had educated 
him. Very shortly V. was seduced. This is the 
story of their lives, of violence and passion, 
brutality and love, as they may exist in a human 
being. Unusual in organization. Rather fas- 
cinating. 


THE PLYMOUTH ADVENTURE. By Ex- 
nest GEBLER. Doubleday. $3.00. 

A dramatic retelling of the voyage of the 
“Mayflower” and the colony established in the 
New World. The artist has made careful re- 
search for his fictionized adventure story. His- 
torical figures come to life, but the romancing 
becomes human. Descendants of those first 
Americans who “came over in the ‘Mayflower’”’ 
may prefer the old version, but most readers 
will find this a convincing, fascinating tale. 
Gebler had access to many notebooks, letters, 
and journals. 


THE CIRCLE OF THE DAY. By HeEten 

Howe. Simon & Schuster. $3.00. 

Usually we do not like to know the plot of a 
novel before reading it. In The Circle of the Day 
it is developed early. Young Mrs. Millet learns 
on the morning of her tenth wedding anniver- 
sary that her husband has an illegitimate son 


four years old. She spends a day of misery 
studying the tragic situation. What should she 
do—what did she do? June Literary Guild 
selection. 


TOO LITTLE LOVE. By Rosert HENRIQUES. 

Viking. $3.75. 

A long, panoramic, thought-provoking story 
of the changes which have come to English life 
in the last twenty years. The story is in four 
parts: the twenties, the depression of 1932, the 
time of the Munich Pact, and England of 1948. 
The conflict of old and new—of lost traditions, 
of time changes and crumbling estates—is pre- 
sented with remarkable skill. 


COMES THE COMRADE! By ALEXANDRIA 

Orme. Morrow. $4.00. 

A firsthand account of the Russian occupa- 
tion of Hungary, written by an attractive, viva- 
cious young woman. With her family she lived 
in a little town the Russians freed from the 
Nazis. She passed through various stages of 
anger, bewilderment, and fright as they were in 
turn feted, plundered, and arrested. Terrifying 
at times. Written with a keen sense of humor 
and courage. 


SUNSHINE. By Lupwic BEMELMANs. Simon 

& Schuster. $2.50. 

A story about the city of New York. It con- 
cerns the renting of an apartment to a music 
teacher who quite by accident became the 
owner of 2,000 umbrellas. City landmarks as 
seen through Bemelmans’ eyes are frisky and 
colorful. Better than an apple a day. 56 pages 
about 9}” X 12” of pictures and text. 


SORROW BY DAY. By Maryjorte Coryn. 

Appleton. $3.00. 

A brilliant historical novel. Louise d’Orléans, 
favorite cousin of Louis XIV and the richest 
girl in France, took more interest in politics 
and the arts than in love—for a time. The king 
was furious when she favored a petty Gascon 
nobleman of ill repute. An interesting study of 
La Grande Mademoiselle and her times. 
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NEW BOOKS 


GUESTS OF DON LORENZO. By Rosert 

Pick. J. B. Lippincott. $3.00. 

A Latin-American country provides the set- 
ting for this turbulent novel of an ambitious 
man and the people about him who were caught 
in the web of Don Lorenzo’s weaving. Why had 
Don Lorenzo come to the republic? 


THE WONDER OF ALL THE GAY WORLD. 

By James Barxe. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Third in a planned series of four novels based 
upon the life of Robert Burns. This volume 
covers the years of his glory, fame, tours, love. 
The Song in the Green Thorn Tree and The Wind 
That Shakes the Barley have been highly praised, 
and this book promises to be equally popular. 


HIE TO THE HUNTERS. By Jesse Stuart. 
Whittlesey. $2.75. 
The story of two teen-age boys——one a town 
boy and one a hill boy who knew life in the raw. 
For adults and for boys. Exciting. 


TWO LOVELY BEASTS AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Liam O’Fianerty. Devin- 
Adair. $3.00. 

Of these tales Phyllis Bentley says, ‘“Melan- 
choly and enchanted like music.”” They are ex- 
ceptionally musical, delicate, and beautifully 
sensitive. Irish, of course. Charming wood 
engravings. 


HIGH VALLEY. By Cuarmtan Curr and 
GEORGE JOHNSTON, Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. 
Salom, Chinese baby orphan, was adopted 

by Tibetans. When he was a man, he returned 

to China, but his people rejected him. A kindly 
old man advised hirn to go to a high, cold coun- 
try, the Valley of the Dreaming Phoenix. This 
he did. In this Tibetan land his life was one of 
struggle, courage, violence, love, and triumph. 
A vivid story with a colorful background. 


THIS AND NO MORE. By BENEDICT AND 

Nancy FREEDMAN. Harper. $3.50. 

By the authors of Mrs. Mike and, like that 
novel, compassionate and understanding. The 
story of fifteen years in the life of a boy whose 
father taught him to fight for the good life. 
There were people who helped and some who 
hindered and a girl who loved him. 


THE THOMAS MANN READER. Selected, 
arranged, and edited by JosepH WARNER 
ANGELL. Knopf. $5.00. 
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With the approval and co-operation of Mann. 
Two short novels, Tomio Kréger and Death in 
Venice; short stories; selections from Budden- 
brooks, The Magic Mountain, Joseph and His 
Brothers, and Dr. Faustus; essays dealing with 
literature, politics, music, and psychoanalysis. 
Introduction and prefatory notes to each sec- 


tion. Good print. Pp. 754. 


THE BEST ONE-ACT PLAYS OF 1949- 
1950. By Marcarer Mayorca. Dodd, 
Mead. $3.00. 

Thirteenth annual issue. Complete text with 
introduction of the ten outstanding plays of the 
season, ranging from light comedy to heavy 
drama. There is also a list of selected plays of 
the year available for production, with plot 
summaries. 


LOVE POEMS OF SIX CENTURIES, Edited 
by HeLen Hustep. Introduction by Wi1- 
Rose Benét. Coward-McCann. $4.00. 
Benét says of this volume: “It is not a mere 

recording of the prior choices of others—its mo- 

tivations are fresh and valid.” About 250 

poems. Pp. 287. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST STO- 
RIES OF 1949. Random. $2.75. 


More than 20 stories of wide range of sub- 
ject and treatment. An excellent opportunity 
for the casual reader to acquire a critical view 
of the American literary scene as represented 
by the year’s output of fiction in the short 
story. 


BEST SPORTS STORIES—1950. Edited by 
Invinc T. Marsa and Epwarp Enre. Dut- 
ton. $3.00. 

The best of newspaper and magazine sports 

writing and the best sports pictures of 1949. 


BEYOND TIME AND SPACE. Selected and 
with Introduction by AuGcust DeRLetu. 
Pellegrini & Cudahy. $4.50. 

A compendium of “science fiction” through 
the ages, from Plato’s Atlantis past Sir Thomas 
More, Francis Bacon, and Swift, past Poe, 
Verne, Stockton, Bellamy, and Wells, to pres- 
ent-day Sturgeon, Heinlein, and Bradbury. 


DIAMOND WEDDING. By DanteL 
STEELE. Doubleday. $3.00. 
An orphan baby boy who drifted on a keel- 
boat down the Ohio in 1835 was destined to 
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lead a life of adventure in the untamed West. 
With the girl Hope he fought the wilderness 
and helped develop Colorado. In time they 
celebrated a “Diamond Wedding” (really their 
first), a triumph for them and a riotous last 
chapter for the reader. 


THE GREEN HUNTSMAN. By SrTenpnat. 
Translated by Louise VaREsE. New Direc- 
tions. $3.50. 

At his death Stendhal left the draft for a 
great panoramic social novel. Popular in France, 
it is for the first time published in America. In 
two volumes, each complete in itself. 


THE CAPTAIN'S DEATH BED AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. By Virctnta Woo-r. 
Harcourt. $3.00. 

Probably the final volume of posthumous 
essays by Virginia Woolf. These are, of wide 
variety and include several critical papers. 


INVOLUNTARY WITNESS. By Josern 
WARREN Beacu. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Half a hundred poems, largely in a mood of 
hopeful melancholy about the world and its 


people. Free verse, in short lines, difficult 
enough to require rereading. Many of the poems 
symbolic, almost allegorical. 


THE ILIAD. Translated by Atston Hurp 
Cuase and C. Perry, Jr. Atlantic— 
Little, Brown. Pp. 470. $5.00. 

A new translation, in modern prose. This lan- 
guage makes the movement rapid and clear but 
throws epithets and repetitions of speeches into 
startling prominence. Quite earthy, though the 
characters are heroes and gods. 


SELECTED WRITINGS. By Pavt VALERY. 

New Directions. $3.50. 

Selections range through Valéry’s various 
fields of writing and his wide interests. The 
eighteen translations were chosen by Valéry. 
Poetry is presented in both French and English. 


THE COWHERD ANDTHE SKY MAIDEN. 
By Esruer SHEPHARD. Pacific Rim Pub- 
lishers. $4.00. 

“A retelling, in verse (decorated with rhyme 
and assonance), of an ancient Chinese legend; 
with an afterpiece, explaining the background 
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of the legend.” Interesting format. An attrac- 
tive volume. 


CHALLENGE: AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE 
LITERATURE OF MOUNTAINEERING. 
Edited by Ropert Irwin. Co- 
lumbia. $4.75. 

Twenty-five firsthand accounts of mountain- 
climbing all over the world. Biographical sketch- 
es of writers. Factual, personal, and spiritual. 
Exciting and stimulating. 


REPRINTS 


ORLEY FARM. By TROLLOPE. 
Borzoi Book. Knopf. $5.00. 
First published in 1862 in shilling numbers. 
It is said to have been Trollope’s favorite 
novel. Introduction by Henry S. Drinker, a 
Trollope scholar, 


THE ASPERN PAPERS and THE EURO- 
PEANS. By Henry JAMEs. New Directions. 
Pp. 362. $1.50. 

Two of the early and not easily obtainable 
works of James reprinted with an introduction 
by Joseph M. Bottkol. The Aspern Papers, a 
novella set in Venice, has particular contempo- 
rary interest because of James’s fictional use of 
a situation related historically to the recently 
published Byron correspondence. The Evwro- 
peans would be a good companion piece to 
Howells’ Silas Lapham, for in it James shows 
the effect of American life on two Europeans 
who come to visit their relatives in Boston, rela- 
tives who might very well have been the Coreys. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: SELECTED 
POETRY. Edited with Introduction by 
Mark VAN Doren. Modern Library. Pp. 
714. $1.25. 

A commemorative edition issued on the 
hundredth anniversary of Wordsworth’s death. 
Van Doren’s generous selections are arranged 
chronologically and, as he himself states in his 
Introduction, provide “the reader with all the 
work of Wordsworth he is likely ever to want” 
and permit him “to follow the story of one 
poet’s development, high glory, and decline.” 


PLAYS AND POEMS. By CuHRISTOPHER 


MARLOWE. With Introduction by Epwarp 
Tuomas. Dutton. Pp. 609. 
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The “Everyman's Library” is now being 
issued in a new American edition. These two 
volumes are among the first to appear in the 
new format. The print is larger and clearer 
than the old, which makes for a volume much 
easier on the eye but fat for the pocket. 


CAKES AND ALE. By W. Somerset 
Mavcuam. Modern Library. $1.25. 
Of this novel the author says, “It is my best 
work.” 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henry James. 
Random House. $1.25. 
Interesting introduction by Clifton Fadiman. 


THE LIBERAL IMAGINATION: ESSAYS 
ON LITERATURE AND SOCIETY. By 
LIonEL TRILLING. Viking. $3.50. 


Essays written during the last ten years on 
such authors as Kipling, Dreiser, Fitzgerald: 
“Literature in the life of thought and action— 
from Tacitus to Kinsey, from Mark Twain to 
Freud.” There are chapters on “The Function 
of the Little Magazine,” “The Sense of the 
Past,” “Manners, Morals, and the Novel,” ete. 


ATOMS OF THOUGHT. By Gerorce San- 
TAYANA. Selected and edited by Ira D. 
CarpiFr. Philosophical Library. $5.00. 


An anthology of sayings and opinions of the 
great philosopher. Index of paragraph titles 
and salient and expressive words in the text. 
Headings designed “to aid those who enjoy 
browsing for mental recreation and refresh- 
ment.” To assist writers and speakers who 
wish to quote Santayana is the purpose of the 
book. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tuomas 
A Kempts. Translated by Epcar Daptyn. 
Sheed & Ward. $2.00. 


A new translation of the famous book. 


FRUIT AMONG THE LEAVES: AN ANNI- 
VERSARY ANTHOLOGY. Edited with a 
historical Introduction by Samvet C. CHEW. 
Appleton-Century. 

To mark the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., including the history of the 
founding and growth of the house. Excerpts 
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OF HUMAN BONDAGE. By W. Somerset 
Pocket Book. $0.25. 


NATIVE SON. By Ricuarp Wricur. Signet 
Book. $0.35. 


THE POCKET BOOK OF GREEK ART. By 
TrHomas Craven. Pocket Book. $0.25. 


LORD AND MASTER’ (ELEPHANT 
WALK). By Rosert STANpIsH. Bantam, 
$0.25. 


ANGELS CAMP. By Ray Morrison. Ban- 
tam. $0.25. 


from popular books published by this firm in 
bygone days. Handsomely illustrated with 
copies of drawings, old prints, and woodcuts. 
Very interesting. 


A MEASURE OF FREEDOM: AN ANTI- 
DEFAMATION LEAGUE REPORT. By 
By ARNOLD Forster. Doubleday. $2.50. 
Forster has collected and commented upon 

unfortunately abundant evidences of anti- 

Semitism. He paints his picture with a bold 

brush in strong colors. 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION IN RELI- 
GION AND EDUCATION. By R. Frer- 
MAN Butts. Beacon Press. Pp. 230. $3.00. 
A quite dispassionate argument by one who 

believes that early experience showed the de- 
sirability of separation of church and state and 
that our national Constitution requires it. Of 
course, he concludes that government payment 
for transportation or textbooks for any or all - 
religious schools is wrong-~and also “released 
time”’ for religious instruction. His initial prem- 
ise is the crucial issue. 


INCREDIBLE TALE: THE ODYSSEY OF 
THE AVERAGE MAN IN THE LAST 
HALF CENTURY. By Geran W. Joun- 
son. Harper. $3.50. 

A review of the last fifty years, their effect 
upon the average American, and his contribu- 
tion to their wars, depressions, inflations, etc. 
The author believes the man of the present 
must be increasingly aware of his responsibility 
to his country if democracy is to work. Good. 
June Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 
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A TREASURY OF COLLEGE HUMOR. 
Edited by Ricuarp F. Korres, B. 
B. Irving, and Joun A. Burns. William 
Penn Pub. Corp. $3.00. 

Nearly 800 cartoons, light verse, parodies, 
jokes, stories, limericks, plays, gags, and pic- 
tures. Many now famous humorists are repre- 
sented by undergraduate contributions to col- 
lege humor magazines, from which this collec- 
tion has been culled. 


CHEKHOV IN MY LIFE. By Lypta Avtitov. 

Harcourt $2.75. 

A love episode in the life of the great Russian 
writer, The translator believes that these remi- 
niscences written by Madame Avilov explain 
much in Chekhov's literary life, particularly in 
his play The Sea Gull. Interesting reading. 


HARVEY CUSHING: SURGEON, AUTHOR, 
ARTIST. By Extzapera H. Tuomson, 
Henry Schuman. $4.00. 

The life of the surgeon who was honored for 
his achievement in making brain operations 
relatively safe and who was winner of a Pu- 
litzer prize for writing a great biography of an- 
other physician. This biography is brilliant, 
personal, and appreciative. 


EARLY MAN IN THE NEW WORLD. By 
Kenneth MacGowan. Macmillan. $5.00. 
“Man discovered America at least 14,092 

years before Columbus.” From studies of tools, 
hearths, bones, their relation to extinct mam- 
mals and certain kinds of earth and moss, we 
are convinced that an earlier migrant preceded 
the Indian. Dr. Macgowan’s observations and 
conclusions cover the subject of the early man, 
the Indian, and the world as the Spaniards 
found it, in a fascinating and convincing man- 
ner. Illustrations are enlightening. 


A MAN FROM SOUTH DAKOTA. By 

GrorGe S. Reeves. Dutton. $3.00. 

Winner of the Avery Hopwood Major Award, 
1949. When George Reeves took over the opera- 
tion of a South Dakota ranch, he knew nothing 
about managing a ranch, and he learned the 
hard way——by trial and error. After more than 
twenty years he felt that he had won. A reward- 
ing story of a man’s determination. 


THE YANKEE EXODUS. By Srewart H. 
Hotsrook. Macmillan. $5.00. 


An account of migration from New England. 
The author’s interest lies not only in eight 
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generations of ancestors, in personal memories 
of “cellar holes” and clearings returning to 
forests, but also in what the Yankees did for 
the West and South and Middle West. Over 
2,000 Yankees, many of them famous, are men- 
tioned. A book for every library-—for everybody 
interested in the growth of American culture 
and independence. Good reading. Maps and 


photographs. Pp. 397. 


TWO CAPTAINS WEST. By Aupert and 
JANE SALisBurY. Superior. $7.50. 


A lengthy account, based upon original jour- 
nals, of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. The 
authors covered the trail from St. Louis to the 
Pacific, studying the landscape, animals, and 
camp sites. Maps. Profusely illustrated. For 
libraries, classwork, historians, and collectors. 
By the authors of Here Rolled the Covered Wag- 
ons. Pp. 256. 84" & 108". 


WE FELL IN LOVE WITH QUEBEC. By 
Srwney W. DEAN and MARGUERITE MOOERS. 
Macrae-Smith. $3.50. 


A detailed account of actual leisurely expe- 
riences of two people who for nineteen summers 
visited with seeing eyes cities, shrines, villages, 
rivers, mountains, and people in the Province 
of Quebec. Invaluable for travelers who plan 
to make such a trip or for those who wish to 
read and share the authors’ enthusiasm. Maps. 
Photographs. 


THE LEGACY. By Nevit SHute. Morrow. 
$3.00. 


A love story of two people who worked in a 
strange land for humanity. In a note, the author 
says he turned to real life and used this true 
story of a Dutch woman—taken prisoner in 
Sumatra by the Japanese and marched over 
1,200 miles. When a legacy came to her, she used 
it, aided by her husband, to help the people of 
a Malayan village who had helped her. 


A CUP OF SKY. By Donat C. and Nort 
Peattig. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


Father and seventeen-year-old son write, 
with love and scientific knowledge, of ele- 
mental things: of wind and weather, of moon 
and stars, of bats and hummingbirds. Illus- 
trated. 


NEW 


THE LITTLE PRINCESSES. By Marion 

Crawrorb. Harcourt. $3.50. 

The author was for seventeen years gover- 
ness to the British Royal Family. This is an 
interesting account of the family and their per- 
sonal, private, and public lives. Later accounts 
include the abdication and Elizabeth's mar- 
riage. 


A SCRAPBOOK OF INNS. By Row1anp 

Watson. McBride. $3.75. 

“A miscellany of curious and instructive 
items from magazines, news sheets, journals, 
dramas and letters concerning the old Inns of 
England.” Illustrated, About 74" 10”. 


ON THE WISDOM OF AMERICA. By Lin 

John Day. $5.00. 

The author of The Importance of Living 
studies American writing from pre-Revolution- 
ary times to the present. It is interesting to see 
the wide range of passages and authors which 
are favorites of the Chinese philosopher, who 
writes with both charm and wisdom. Fifteen 
chapters. About half the text is Lin Yutang’s 
own observations on life, beauty, books. Pp. 
462. 


LIVING WITH BOOKS: THE ART OF 
BOOK SELECTION. By HEtEN E. Harnes. 
Columbia University Press. $5.00. 

Second edition. Highly praised by librarians 
and critics. The New York Times says: “The 
volume is a remarkable compendium of knowl- 
edge of books, but its copious information is set 
forth in readable style, and always with ref- 
erence to the use of books for the service of 
human needs, desires, and pleasures.” A valu- 
able library book. 


JOHN ADAMS AND THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. By CATHERINE DRINKER 
Bowen. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $5.00. 


THE TEACHING OF HIGH SCHOOL ENG- 
LISH. By J. N. Hoox. Ronald Press. Pp. 
466. $4.00. 

Behind a drab cover this book offers a bril- 
liant design of cornpelling reading and practical 
assistance for teachers of English. The whole 
book achieves a remarkable balance between 
the earthy demands of ordinary classrooms and 
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Factual—imaginative and sympathetic. The 
Revolution as John Adams saw it and lived it 
and his part in creating a new nation. The book 
is quite an achievement. Librarians, historians, 
and patriotic readers will value it. 


MARK TWAIN AS A LITERARY ARTIST. 
By Giapys CARMEN BetLamy. University 
of Oklahoma Press. $5.00. 

Miss Bellamy believes Mark Twain to have 
been a conscious craftsman with mental con- 
flicts that gave distorted patterns of thought 
and structure to much of his writing. She ana- 
lyzes at length the methods he developed by 
practice and by which he achieved detachment. 
She is particularly interested in his basic atti- 
tudes toward mankind. Well organized. Mlus- 
trated. July Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 


MENNONITE COMMUNITY COOKBOOK: 
FAVORITE FAMILY RECIPES. By 
Mary E. SHowaALreR. Winston. $3.50. 

The author, a Mennonite, has held various 
important positions as a dietitian. From her 
grandmother and other good cooks of the long 
ago she has collected these recipes. There are 
some beautiful pictures of food-laden tables. 
The book has a tantalizing; charm. Pp. 496. 


FRENCH SELF-TAUGHT WITH PIC- 
TURES. By I. A. Ricuarps, M. H. 
and CurisTINE Grsson. Pocket Books. Paper. 
$0.35. 

One who is careful to follow the pronuncia- 
tion guide from the beginning will soon master 
simple conversation. Scientific and simple. In- 
ternational Phonetic Alphabet is used in the 
pronunciation guide. 


REPRINT 


NEW ENGLAND: INDIAN SUMMER. 
Everyman’s Library. By Van Wyck Brooks. 
Dutton. Pp. 569. $1.25. 


the flights of the imagination that are possible in 
the teaching of language and literature. 

In his chapters on literature Professor Hook 
makes clear his recognition of a crucial princi- 
ple, that for a teacher the readiness and response 
of the reader are as important to consider as the 
content and quality of the selection. Skilfully 
woven in with such principles of teaching and 
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curriculum development are numerous methods 
and devices for classroom procedures, each one 
so clearly explained that readers will have no 
difficulty in using them. 

The section of the book dealing with lan- 
guage begins with a chapter on teaching straight 
thinking. This is appropriate to an approach 
which recognizes that before we can teach any 
facility in expression to our students we must 
make sure that they have something to say, a 
desire to say it, and someone to whom they 
want to say it. With a minimum of theory, the 
book arrives at concrete, specific ways to teach 
sentence-building, to handle the comma blun- 
der and the sentence fragment, and to help 
pupils organize their thinking. 

Several features deserve special mention. A 
full chapter is devoted to ‘Creative Listening”’; 
the chapter on spelling (“Trial and Terror’) is 
outstanding as a road map to save young teach- 
ers from foolish excursions into desert country. 
Every chapter concludes with an “Idea Box” 
into which have been gathered—and clearly 
described-~many helpful ideas which did not 
find their way into the actual chapter. Finally, 
one cannot mention this book without comment- 
ing on its style. The sentences are not only clear 
and forceful, they are also exciting and amus- 
ing. The author has a hard head and a warm 
understanding of the problems teachers find on 
Monday morning. 

WALTER LOBAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


ENGLISH IN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL. 
By Gertrrupe B. Srearns. University of 
Nebraska Press. Pp. 358. $3.50. 

English in the Small High School is a kind of 
bargain basement for English teachers and su- 
pervisors everywhere. If neither neat nor con- 
sistent, it is rich and stimulating. 

Though aimed at the problems of a high 
school of less than a hundred pupils, only a 
small percentage of the book is actually con- 
fined. to the opportunities and obstacles which 
are peculiar to the small high school. Individual 
differences, with which Miss Stearns is greatly 
concerned, exist quite as much in the large as in 
the small high school, and many, if not all, of the 
plans for dealing with these differences can be 
adapted for either school. 

Most readers will probably be tempted to 
turn immediately to chapter ix, in which Miss 


Stearns outlines in admirable detail the “cus- 


tom-made” plan which she used in Hinsdale, 
New Hampshire. The example she sets here, 
and in other places in the book, of careful pre- 
vision and industrious execution should be an 
inspiration to many of us. 

But our basement is piled high with other 
goods. There are sections on tests and measure- 
ments, record-keeping, duplicating machines, 
and the school and community; lists of errors in 
mechanics, of errors in usage, of books for re- 
tarded pupils, and of reference books for small 
libraries; and everywhere there are summaries 
of experiments and bibliographies, some anno- 
tated and all remarkably full and up to date, on 
every phase of English and its teaching. 

Like the bargain basement, however, the 
book tends to be repetitious, inconsistent, and 
sometimes confusing. Miss Stearns’s practice is 
not always consistent with her theory. This is 
particularly true in the fields of grammar and 
usage, where she pays lip service to the scientific 
point of view without apparently understanding 
it. 

But with all its faults—and glaring errors in 
proofreading are among them—the book re- 
mains an extremely interesting example of how 
one teacher provided for individual differences, 
as well as a very full guide to educational re- 
search in English. 

Ropert D. WILLIAMS 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


WORDS WITH WINGS: AN INSTRUC- 
TIONAL GUIDE FOR IMPROVING 
ENGLISH COMMUNICATION SKILLS. 
Denver Public Schools. 

This alert instructional guide is in quiet har- 
mony with the forward-looking thinking ex- 
pressed by the leadership of the NCTE in Buf- 
falo last year. It is concerned with clear com- 
munication in acceptable standard English; it is 
not burdened with the picayune minutiae found 
in rigid grammar texts. It is designed to un- 
cover the interests of the student and to invite 
his participation in the setting-up of goals for 
the English program. It provides the imagina- 
tive teacher with the necessary skeleton of Eng- 
lish essentials upon which to construct a ma- 
ture course of study. 

Concise and coherent introductory pages 
orient teachers to a modern philosophy in the 
teaching of English. All the recognized skills of 
communication are developed-—speaking, lis- 
tening, reading, and writing—with a liberal dis- 
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cussion of library skills, vocabulary-building, 
and spelling techniques. Process is featured, 
motivation stressed. There is more than a ges- 
ture toward pupil-teacher co-operation in the 
setting-up of standards. 

Much is expected of the teacher—perhaps 
more than can be realized. This guide seems one 
devised for teachers by experienced and 
thoughtful supervisors. The lack of lesson plans 
in detail is evidence that it is not the product of 
practicing teachers. If this is a lack, it will be 
noted that much is done to stimulate the imagi- 
nation. It succeeds in setting up guide lines 
both traditionally sound and experimentally 
promising. That is, indeed, an accomplishment. 


PETER DONCHIAN 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
(revised). By E. A. Cross and ELIzaBEeTH 
CARNEY. Macmillan. Pp. 550. 

This manual offers clear exposition of the 
principles of teaching English to secondary- 
school pupils but presents no illustrative lessons 
and few step-by-step outlines of procedure. It is 
progressive in that it recognizes quite explicitly 
many of the advances in the teaching of English 
made in the last twenty-five years. It is, how- 
ever, quite moderate in its point of view, omit- 
ting the treatment of radio and television and 
dealing with usage only in a chapter on gram- 
mar—in which no mention is made, even in the 
bibliography, of such books as Fries’s American 
English Grammar and Pooley’s Teaching Eng- 
lish Usage. The authors’ point of view is that 
of moderate, tolerant liberals rather than that 
of either conservatives or progressives. 


LEAVE YOUR LANGUAGE ALONE. By 
Ropert A. Hatt, Jr. Ithaca, N.Y.: Lin- 
guistica. Pp. 254. $3.00. 

Addressed to laymen and with a fighting title, 
this scholarly book may easily be misjudged. 
Its exposition is simple, with a minimum of 
technical vocabulary (and technical terms ex- 
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plained), but it supplies for the interested per- 
son untrained in linguistics sufficient evidence 
for a decision to follow the liberals or to stay 
with the conservative prescriptive grammarians. 
The chapters on analyzing language by study- 
ing its forms are perhaps the best published ex- 
planation of this modern approach. Even the 
mysterious “‘phoneme”’ is made clear. 


THE BALLAD TREE. By Evetyn KEn- 
DRICK WELLS. Ronald Press. Pp. 370. $4.50. 
This volume is essentially a clear, fascinating 

history of the English and American ballad. 
Miss Wells has swung a keen scythe through 
multiple and complex historical details, and 
those which she has spared illumine the text in- 
stead of confusing the reader. The teacher and 
student will find it a scholarly but ebullient 
study of the ballads, their folklore, verse, and 
music. The general reader will like especially 
the presentation of the texts and tunes as sung 
traditionally in the last fifty years in England 
and America. Well illustrated. 


TEACHING THE CHILD TO READ. By 
Guy L. Bonp and Eva Bonp WAGNER. Rev. 
ed. Macmillan. Pp. 467. $3.75. 

One of the better books about teaching read- 
ing in the elementary school—not the primary 
grades only. Important for teachers of remedial 
classes without elementary-school experience. 


COUNSELING ADOLESCENTS. By Sutr- 
LEY A. HAMRIN and BLANCHE B. PauLson. 
Science Research Associates. Pp. 370. 

A professor of education and a supervisor of 
high school counselors here tell, with abundant. 
dialogue illustration, how it should be done. 


THE MEANING OF ANXIETY. By Roto 
May. Ronald. Pp. 376. $4.50. 


GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY: ITS NATURE 
AND SIGNIFICANCE. By Davip Karz. 
Translated by Ropert Tyson. Pp. 175. 
$3.00. 
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Teaching Matertals 


Texts 


MODERN ONE-ACT PLAYS. Edited by 
Francis and JoserH MERSAND. 
Harcourt. Pp. 356. $1.80. 

‘The sixteen one-act plays included are enter- 
taining, interesting, and varied in their appeal 
to high-school boys and girls. In subject matter 
they range from Sir James Barrie’s The Will, in 
which romance fades before greed, to Norman 
Corwin’s radio play, “My Client Curley,” whose 
main character is the promoter of a trained 
caterpillar, Whimsy, melodrama, fantasy, farce, 
and serious racial drama are all represented in 
the collection. 

;, But the editors provide more than interesting 
plays; in an excellent introduction, they lay a 
foundation for the intelligent reading of the 
plays. They define the one-act play, compare it 
with the short story, and differentiate it from 
the longer play. They state briefly the types of 
drama and give directions for the study of the 
one-act play. 

Each play is preceded by a comment on the 
theme and a short sketch of the author and fol- 
lowed by questions on the play, four or five pro- 
vocative topics for discussion or written work, 
points to consider in reading or seeing a play, a 
list of plays similar in type or theme. 

One feature which will recommend the book 
to teachers and pupils is the inclusion of the 
“hint for actors” after each play. Among the 
useful suggestions are those on keeping in char- 
acter, on the importance of distinctive gestures, 
on losing one’s self in the part, and on the value 
of knowing stage nomenclature. Presented one 
at a time, very simply and unobtrusively, these 
hints actually constitute a short course in 
acting. 

The book, suitable for use in any grade in 
high school, will be particularly good for sopho- 
mores and juniors. 

Ruts B. 

ARSENAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Ra.pu E. ALLEN. 
American Book. Pp. 303. $2.95.. 

Professor Allen's book, intended for either a 
college class or an advanced high-school group, 
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is in the serious, conservative tradition of Kit- 
tredge and Farley. The book is small and com- 
pact. Its author wastes no words; he has no 
time for lightness or interest-rousing asides, 
although he does devote thirteen pages to his- 
torical background. Eighty pages at the end 
are spent on exercises, mostly conventional but 
sometimes ingenious. 

Despite its small] size the book is inclusive 
and reasonably thorough. Since no two persons 
ever seem to agree completely on details of 
English grammar, it is perhaps unwise for a 
reviewer to object to the oversimplification that 
“a pronoun is a word substituted for a noun”; 
to the statement that a participle is an adjec- 
tive; to the stark assertion that “the possessive 
case must be used before a gerund”; or to the 
failure to admit that “it is me’ may be an ac- 
ceptable locution. And, since one man’s style is 
another man’s poison, it may be futile to criti- 
cize such a sentence exercise as “(I, Me) it was 
to whom she spoke,” which is followed by “(I, 
Me) she spoke to, and rather sharply.” Such 
sentences may be good English, but they are 
un-American. 

Every grammar, however, can be criticized 
in matters of detail. Allen’s book is one of the 
best for an able class which can profit from 
study of descriptive (not remedial) grammar. 

J. N. Hoox 
University oF ILLrnots 


YOUR ENGLISH HELPER. By Arno. LEs- 
Lazarus. Globe. Paper, 83" Pp. 
160. $2.00. 

A new idea in schoolbooks: a rather miscel- 
laneous individual reference book, with helps 
for reading, writing, and speech. Conservative 
in its usage and rhetoric items. 


THE NEW MODERN AMERICAN & BRIT- 
ISH POETRY. Edited by Louts UNTER- 
MEYER. Harcourt. Pp. Ivii+422. $1.88. 

In the present revision of this popular text, 
thirteen poets have been added—e.g., W. C. 
Williams, Shapiro, Viereck, Jarrell, G. M. Hop- 
kins, Auden, Dylan Thomas—and the repre- 
sentation of some major poets increased. There 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


is a new forty-page Introduction, and introduc- 
tions to individuals have been revised. The 
chronological arrangement, from Whitman to 
Viereck and from Hardy to Norman Nicholson, 
is retained. Some strange exclusions and inclu- 
sions, but a useful volume. 


STUDIES TO ACCOMPANY “WITHIN 
THE AMERICAS.” By Evtzapetu M. 
Bassett and J. N. Hook. Ginn. Paper. Pp. 
108. $0.80. 

A consumable workbook with considerable 
variety of exercises; some require grasp of the 
main points, some turn on vocabulary including 
use of common words in unusual senses, and 
some call for creative writing. 


STUDIES TO ACCOMPANY “WRITERS 
IN AMERICA.” Pp. 137. STUDIES TO 
ACCOMPANY “WRITERS IN’ ENG- 
LAND.” Pp. 148. STUDIES TO ACCOM- 
PANY “BEYOND THE SEAS.” Pp. 111. 
By J. N. Hoox and Rosert Lowe. 
STEVENS. Ginn. $0.80 each. 


Similar to preceding item. Ingenious, with 
enough variety to interest most youngsters. 
Only one kind of reading or interpretive or writ- 
ing skill is connected with each selection. 


EVERYDAY SPEECH: HOW TO SAY 
WHAT YOU MEAN. By Bess SONDEL. 
Permabook. 16mo. Pp. 189. $0.35. 

Sensible advice about private and public 
speaking addressed to adults in quite freely col- 
loquial language. Might be very useful with 
carefully selected individuals in upper second- 
ary or lower college years, as well as for the too- 
many inhibited teachers. Little about voice or 
other mechanics. Each left-harid page is de- 
voted to a cartoon, 


GREAT SHORT STORIES. Edited by WitauR 

ScuramM. Harcourt. Pp. 536. $1.72. 

Fifteen American, eight British, and five 
other short stories, selected with the assistance 
of forty widely known secondary-school teach- 
ers. Many of the stories have not been antholo- 
gized often, but all the authors’ names are 
household words. An introductory chapter 
shows how the editor wrote one successful story, 
to illuminate both reading and possible writing. 
Two following chapters explain directly how to 
read and to judge or appreciate a story. 
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PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By JANE AUSTEN. 

Dutton. $1.25. 

This is one of the first issues in the “New 
American Edition, Everyman's Library.” The 
books are larger than the regular “Everyman's” 
series, with good paper, very satisfactory ten- 
point type, and stiff covers, attractively de- 
signed. 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT: MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY LIVING. By Jepson T. 
Lanpis and Mary G. Lanpts. Prentice-Hall. 
Pp. 302. $2.40. 

A high-school text to which teachers of Eng- 
lish may occasionally wish to refer students dur- 
ing a unit in this field. It is quite safe. 


TALES WORTH RETELLING. Adapted and 
edited by Herzt Fire. Globe. Pp. 272. $1.72. 
Twenty-four stories, including Kipling, 

Chekhov, Maupassant, Mark Twain, Tolstoi, 

Poe, and Irving, retold in language of eighth- 

grade difficulty—shortened, of course. Eleven- 

point type, well leaded, and occasional illustra- 
tions. 


MOBY DICK. By HERMAN MELVILLE. 
Adapted by Grenn Hoxper. Edited by 
H. Scausert. Globe. Pp. 284. $1.72. 
Melville’s sentence structure and punctua- 

tion have been simplified and the language 
brought down to seventh-graders’ reading abil- 
ity. The philosophy, the discourses on whaling, 
together with most (probably) of the symbol- 
ism, have been dropped. What remains is an 
exciting and picturesque adventure story. 


A TAFE OF TWO CITIES. By Cnartes 
Dickens. Abridged and edited by Eprru 
CAROL YOUNGHEM. Harcourt. Pp. 293+ xxv. 
$1.56. 

Abridged more than 40 per cent, although 
not more than one hundred words are altered. 
The Introduction uses a rather difficult vocabu- 
lary, but the text is relatively simple—perhaps 
usable as low as tenth grade. 


EMILY BRONTE'S  “WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS.” Adapted by Ruspy Wrrners. 
Edited by Mark NEVILLE. Globe. Pp. 343. 
$1.76. 

The adaptation is chiefly simplification of 
sentence structure and vocabulary. 


KIDNAPPED. By Rosert Lovuts STEVENSON. 
Adapted by T. Kino and Hitron D. 
Kino. Globe. Pp. 227. $1.68. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


Sentences have been shortened, and vocabu- 
lary—especially the Scots expressions—simpli- 
fied. 


Inexpensive Readin 


THE OREGON TRAIL. By Francis Parx- 
MAN. Introduction by A. B. GuTurre, JR. 
New American Library. $0.35. 


FIRE. By GeorGe R. Stewart. Bantam. $0.25. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST SPORT 
STORIES. Edited by “Rep” Ssaru. Pocket 
Books. $0.25. 


CARE AND TRAINING OF DOGS. By 
ARTHUR FREDERICK JoNES. Pocket Books. 
$0.25. 


Films 


LEARNING FROM CLASS DISCUSSION. 
V.Sairu, collaborator. Coronet. $45.00. 


Learning from Class Discussion points the 
way to intelligent, objective, and critical think- 
ing by students, who are reminded in the begin- 
ning that good discussion lies somewhere be- 
tween (1) just listening—absorbing like a 
sponge—and (2) just spouting—talking with- 
out contributing. 

This film sets up three rules that students 
should realize in order to make a class discussion 
a good one: (1) prepare, (2) take part, (3) keep 
an open mind. It suggests that, to follow these 
rules, the student should, in preparation for the 
discussion, make note of his own experiences, 
gather as many facts as possible, raise meaning- 
ful questions in his mind, and have the attitude 
of sharing his experiences and facts with others 
in the group. Out of the thinking that is stimu- 
lated by this procedure he may well reach conclu- 
sions which represent settlement in his own 
mind of questions raised and be in a position to 
concur with others on group conclusions. - 

The film carries the thought that a free, so- 
cialized atmosphere in the group is conducive 
to active participation and an open-minded 
attitude 

While the film gives the impression of being 
stagey because of the participating students’ 
obvious self-consciousness, it does reveal the ma- 
jor problems of procedure, content, and objec- 
tives that a teacher needs to know in order to 
plan a good class discussion. 

C. C. SHOEMAKER 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


NEW ENGLAND: BACKGROUND OF LIT- 
ERATURE. J. Paci LEonarp, collaborator. 
Coronet. 16 mm., sound. $45.00. 

This 16-mm. sound film depicts picturesque 
New England as seen through the contributions 
of its great writers. 

The New England coastline, famous for its 
beauty and serenity; Boston and its historical 
buildings; Plymouth, old and new; and other 
beautiful scenery all bring to mind the back- 
ground which has been glorified by its famous 
men and women. 

The scenes, homes, and works of Whittier, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Alcott, Haw- 
thorne, and Emerson are shown in all their 
beauty and simplicity. One can observe the 
room in which Longfellow wrote “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour.” Who can help being impressed 
with the simplicity of the Whittier home in 
which “Snowbound” was written? The back- 
ground that Thoreau loved so much is beauti- 
fully portrayed. One cannot help drawing in- 
spiration from such rural life, if it is viewed and 
experienced as it was by Thoreau. 

This beautiful sound film is highly recom- 
mended for use in junior high school, senior 
high school, and college. The sound track is ex- 
cellent, the photography simply breath-taking, 
and the musical accompaniment satisfactory. 
This reviewer heartily recommends this film, 
for it depicts a background of freedom in which 
New England can take pride. 


Irwin A. ECKHAUSER 


WASHINGTON JuNrIOR HicH SCHOOL 
Mownt VERNON, New York 
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THE GREATEST DICTIONARY 
VALUE FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STUDENT’S STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Ideal for students and classroom work. See for 
yourself the amazing number of features offered 
by this unusual dictionary. 


® 140,000 words, phrases and terms with clear, 
really informative definitions, precise as to 
fact and concise as to method of presentation. 


2,500 illustrations placed directly with the 
entries they illustrate. 


A supplement of 19,000 foreign words and 
phrases. 

A supplement of rules of capitalization and 
principles of grammar. 


Most common present-day meanings given 
first, obsolete meanings last. 


15,000 proper names. 


A COMPLETELY 
REVISED EDITION 
ee ae This great reference book 
—for years a standard for 
NK &WAGNALLS — ers, authors, has been 
COMPANY I ii completely revised. More 
Ad than 8,000 synonyms, 
4,000 antonyms. $3.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Standard Handbook of 
$4.50 plain SYNONYMS, 


$4.75 thumb indexed Antonyms and Prepositions 


FUNK & WAGNALLS e 153 €. 24th St. © New York 10, N.Y. 
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The improved 


Cumulative Reading Record 


now available is even better looking 
and even more efficient. 


Space for comment on each book is slightly 
larger—for boys who write large. 

A code letter shows why the student rates 
the book as he does. 


The features which have sold more than 500,000 
copies of this record by mail are all retained: 


1. Simplicity for the student 
2. Efficiency for the teacher 
3. Usefulness as a file folder 


4. Low cost 


Five cents per student—the price of a coke! 


Sample free 


211 WEST 68th STREET 


CHICAGO 21 
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Effecti hing P , 
tffective Teaching Programs 
McCormick-Mathers books will definitely improve your class averages. Each time and energy saving course 
provides easy to understand text instruction, purposeful practice exercises, and systematic testing. 
Your students will pursue these enjoyable courses with enthusiasm because each interest-centered learning 
program challenges their thinking and encourages them to do their best work. 
McCormick-Mathers books are designed to help students master the basic fundamentals and to aid them in 
forming habits of clear thinking—an asset throughout life. 

Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 50 


Mc CORMICK-MATH 
1'SHING COMPA 


KANSAS COLUMBUS, 


Practical, Concise 
Literary Histories 
That Can Be 


English 
Litera jure Lite red ire 
1294 pp 


A Concise History oncise History 


eye ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
B y P h ! ! 12] Ma rs h MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OXFORD, OHIO 


Compact - Usuable - Large Type - Large Pages - 814,x11 inches 
2 Convenient Editions —- Text (boards) $1.50; Worktext® 80c¢ (less usual discount) 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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TRESSLER COMPILES 


Time-saving Drills 


for the 


Teaching Ease 


Correct Habit 
Formation 


Inspiring Interest 


Testing 


Teaching Aid 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 
Practice Books 
FIFTH EDITION 


Dr. Tressler knows what English teachers want! 
In providing a Practice Book for each grade of 
ENGLISH IN ACTION, he has carried over the 
informal, let’s-do-it-together attitude of the texts. 


The Practice Books are designed for correct habit 
formation through constant practice. Abundant 
drill is included in constructing effective sentences 
and correcting faulty ones. Practice is keyed to the 
everyday requirements of intelligent reading, 
speaking, writing, and listening. 


The diverse interests of the teen-age group are 
utilized to capture and hold classroom attention. 


As in the texts, the Practice Books carry out their 
own intensive system of testing. Answer Books 
published separately. 


Each Practice Book serves the teachers by record- 
ing achievement, stirnulating an interest in the 
work, and establishing the habit of succeeding. 
Each one is adaptable to the needs of the individu- 
al, course, and teaching method. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


